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Kobi  (a  nickname  for  Jacob)  is  a  Swiss  farm 
boy  whose  greatest  wish  is  fulfilled  when  he 
earns  his  herder's  suit  and  goes  higher  up 
into  the  Alps  with  his  uncle  to  tend  the 
animals  as  they  graze  there  through  the 
summer  months. 

Conrad  Buff  grew  up  in  Switzerland  him- 
self. Only  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the 
village,  and  he  envied  the  country  boys  their 
rough  clothes,  their  beautiful  leather  braces 
with  the  brass  cows,  their  chance  to  head  the 
Alp  Procession  with  their  goats,  and  their 
summers  spent  high  in  the  mountains  with 
the  men.  This  is  the  life  Kobi  lives. 

Recently  the  Buffs  visited  his  native  village 
in  the  canton  of  Appenzell.  For  weeks  they 
lived  in  an  old  farmhouse  and  wakened  to 
the  sound  of  the  neighboring  farmer  calling 
his  cattle.  They  followed  the  herders  to  the 
mountains  in  June,  listened  to  their  fine  sing- 
ing and  their  great  bells,  and  saw  the  cheese 
being  made  in  great  kettles  high  in  the  Alps. 
This  is  the  background  of  Kobi,  it  was  here 
that  Mt.  Buff  made  the  sketches  for  the  mag- 
nificent illustrations. 
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1.  KOBI'S  HOME 
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OBI,  Kobi,  if  you  don't  get  dressed  right  away  there  won't 

be  any  breakfast  left." 

Up  through  the  cold  halls  of  the  old  Swiss  farmhouse  floated 

Mother's  voice.  Kobi  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  He  wriggled 

his  bare  toes  in  the  silky  fur  of  a  goatskin  rug  on  the  floor.  He  was 

thinking  about  a  story  Grandfather  had  told  him  the  night  before. 
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But  the  smell  of  frying  potatoes  that  drifted  up  from  the  kitchen 
below  put  new  life  into  him.  He  pulled  on  his  heavy  pants  and  slipped 
an  old  patched  sweater  over  his  blond  curls.  He  dearly  loved  fried 
potatoes  covered  with  caraway  seeds,  the  way  Mother  cooked  them. 
Kobi's  house  was  very  old.  For  over  two  hundred  winters  the 
snows  had  pelted  against  it.  For  over  two  hundred  summers  the  rain 
and  the  sun  had  beaten  against  it.  And  in  all  those  years  the  snow, 
rain,  and  sun  had  stained  its  wooden  walls  a  dark  brown,  just  like  a 
piece  of  rich  velvet. 

On  the  two  upper  stories  of  this  house,  the  windows  were  made 
of  many  little  round  pieces  of  glass,  held  together  with  lead.  They 

s  were  made  a  long  time  ago,  before  men  learned  how  to  make  glass  in 

one  big  piece. 

s  All  under  the  house  was  a  large  basement  with  windows  that 

started  at  the  ground.  In  one  room  of  the  basement  was  a  great 
wooden  loom.  In  the  wintertime  when  there  was  no  wood  to  cut  or 
haying  to  do,  Father  was  always  at  the  loom,  weaving.  He  made 
yards  and  yards  of  sheer  white  cloth  with  a  pattern  of  knots  all 
over  it — dotted  Swiss  it  was  called. 

The  walls  of  the  basement  were  so  damp  and  cold  that  moss  grew 
on  them.  Father  said  that  the  walls  had  to  be  damp,  so  that  the  fine 
threads  stretched  on  the  loom  would  not  break. 

In  another  small  room  Father  kept  cider  in  a  big  barrel.  Mother 
stored  jams  and  jellies  she  had  made,  and  apples  and  potatoes  over 
the  winter. 

t  Behind  Kobi's  house  stretched  a  great  gloomy  forest.  It  was  so  big 

1  that  the  children  could  wander  through  it  for  hours  and  never  get 

t 
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out  of  its  deep  shadows.  Above  the  tops  of  the  pines  loomed  the 
mountains.  They  were  always  white  with  snow  except  in  the  sum- 
mertime. 

Although  Kobi's  house  was  so  old,  you  would  never  have  known 
it  to  look  at  it.  Every  time  the  rain  leaked  through  the  roof,  Father 
and  Kobi  covered  the  place  with  a  new  shingle.  Every  time  a  cow 
broke  a  stall  with  her  horns,  Kobi  mended  it.  Every  time  a  screw 
rusted  away  in  a  hinge  of  a  door,  Father  put  in  a  new  screw. 

Many  years  ago  when  Grandfather  was  young,  he  had  built  shelves 
under  the  windows.  Early  in  June,  Mother  always  brought  out  her 
pots  of  red  geraniums  that  had  lived  all  winter  in  the  dining  room, 
and  arranged  them  on  the  shelves.  They  bloomed  very  quickly  then. 
They  make  the  house  look  so  gay  that  the  children  were  sure  there 
would  be  no  more  snow  storms  or  cold  winds,  that  summer  had 
really  come. 

The  inside  of  the  house  was  as  well  cared  for  as  the  outside.  On 
Saturday  mornings  Mother  and  Grittli,  Kobi's  little  sister,  went 
down  on  their  knees  and  waxed  the  floors.  The  hand-hewn  pine 
boards  had  been  scrubbed  and  polished  so  long  that  the  hard  knots 
in  the  wood  stood  up  like  little  hills.  The  softer  parts  had  worn 
away  with  all  the  scrubbing  and  polishing. 

Kobi  was  dressed.  He  had  put  on  his  heavy  shoes,  for  he  must 
milk  the  cow  Gurt  before  he  could  eat  any  potatoes  with  caraway 
seeds.  He  dabbed  his  face  with  cold  water  from  the  washbowl;  took 
a  quick  look  in  the  cracked  mirror  to  see  if  he  were  clean.  Then  he 
jumped  down  the  shaky  old  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  rattling  the 
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whole  house.  If  Mother  had  been  stone  deaf,  she  still  could  have 
heard  him. 

She  was  cooking  on  a  stove  that  burned  wood  and  pine  cones.  She 
wore  her  everyday  woolen  jacket  and  full  skirt.  A  silver  pin  shone 
at  the  back  of  her  wavy  black  hair. 

"I  hope  you  put  on  a  heavy  sweater  this  morning,  you  noisy  boy," 
said  Mother  to  Kobi,  smiling.  "Mister  Baltz  is  coming  after  breakfast 
to  clean  out  the  oven,  so  I  let  the  fire  go  out  last  night  and  the  house 
is  cold." 


'   -,Kw.;;;r. 
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The  kitchen  was  cold;  so  was  the  dining  room.  When  Kobi 
touched  the  shiny  brown  tiles  of  the  great  oven,  they  were  stone 
cold.  Mister  Baltz  came  two  times  a  year  to  sweep  out  the  chimney, 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Kobi  when  he 
came.  He  was  afraid  of  Mister  Baltz,  and  yet  he  liked  him  too. 

Baltz  was  very  tall  and  always  black  with  soot.  When  he  spoke, 
his  voice  boomed  like  thunder.  He  played  tricks  on  all  the  children. 
Kobi  never  knew  what  he  would  do  next.  Grittli  was  so  afraid  of 
Mister  Baltz  that  she  always  hid  when  he  came. 

Kobi  could  hear  Grandfather  singing  in  the  barn,  which  was  built 
onto  the  kitchen.  He  knew  Grandfather  was  milking  the  stubborn 
cow,  Badger.  Badger  did  not  give  down  her  milk  very  easily,  so 
Grandfather  always  sang  the  same  song  to  her  each  milking  time. 
He  said  she  milked  more  easily  then. 

Kobi  took  a  wooden  milk  bucket  from  the  kitchen  table  and 
opened  the  door  to  the  barn.  The  air  was  steamy  from  the  warmth 
of  the  cows.  Grandfather  stopped  singing  and  stuck  his  cheery  old 
face  from  behind  Badger's  flank,  calling:  "Lazybones,  I'm  almost 
through  milking.  Gurt  thought  you  were  never  coming." 

Gurt,  whose  name  meant  belt,  was  the  only  cow  with  a  white 
band  around  her  middle.  The  other  cows  were  mouse-gray  without 
a  single  spot  of  white  or  black. 

Gurt  turned  her  great  head  with  gentle  eyes  toward  Kobi,  lick- 
ing his  hand  with  her  rough  tongue.  Kobi  balanced  himself  on  his 
one-legged  stool  and  began  to  milk  her  gently.  He  was  slow,  but  he 
was  a  good  milker.  When  he  finished  milking  a  cow  there  was  never 
any  milk  left  in  her  udder.  Father  said  so. 


Kobi  had  helped  Grandfather  milk  the  four  cows  ever  since  he 
was  nine  years  old.  He  had  a  hard  callus  on  his  thumb.  He  milked 
like  all  Swiss  milkers,  with  his  thumb  pressed  against  his  four 
fingers.  Grandfather  and  Father  both  had  callus  bumps  on  their 
thumbs  too,  but  they  were  larger  and  harder  than  Kobi's,  for  they 
had  milked  cows  for  many  years. 

The  milk  hit  the  side  of  the  bucket,  singing  a  friendly  tune.  The 
time   passed    quickly,    for    Kobi    was  thinking  about  the  chimney 
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sweep.  Kobi's  friend,  Sepp,  had  once  told  Kobi  that  Mister  Baltz 
had  such  strong  teeth  that  he  always  bit  pieces  out  of  the  glass  when 
he  drank  cider  or  wine. 

Soon  Kobi's  bucket  was  half  full.  Gurt  was  milked.  Grandfather 
and  the  boy  unfastened  the  iron  chains  around  the  cows'  necks,  and 
let  the  hungry  animals  out  into  the  pasture.  The  grass  was  not  very 
high  yet,  for  the  summer  was  late  this  year.  But  there  was  only  a 
little  bit  of  hay  still  left  in  the  hayloft,  so  the  cows  had  to  graze  in 
the  pasture,  even  if  the  grass  were  short.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  eat. 

The  two  milkers  entered  the  kitchen  with  their  foaming  buckets 
of  milk.  Grittli  was  just  carrying  a  glass  of  cherry  jam  to  the  table. 
Mother  was  bringing  a  big  bowl  of  fried  potatoes  covered  with 
brown  caraway  seeds  in  her  hands. 

Father  had  just  come  up  from  the  basement,  where  he  had  been 
weaving  since  daybreak.  Then  Mother,  Father,  Grandfather,  Grittli, 
and  Kobi  sat  around  the  long  polished  table.  Grittli  was  very  quiet. 
Mother  had  told  her  that  Mister  Baltz  was  coming  right  after 
breakfast,  and  she  was  thinking  of  a  good  place  to  hide. 

Kobi  ate  and  ate  until  every  scrap  on  his  plate  was  gone.  Then 
Mother  said:  "We  must  hurry,  children.  Mister  Baltz  will  be  here 
almost  any  time  now.  Grittli,  you  spread  newspapers  all  over  the 
kitchen  floor  to  catch  the  soot  as  it  flies  out  of  the  oven.  Kobi,  you 
run  upstairs  and  bring  down  the  bacon  and  beef  hanging  in  the 
chimney,  so  that  Mister  Baltz  can  clean  it  all  out." 

Kobi  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  loft  on  the  fourth  floor.  He  pulled 
open  the  iron  door  in  the  side  of  the  great  chimney.  There,  hanging 
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on  black  iron  hooks,  were  strips  of  pork  and  beef,  drying  in  the 
smoke  that  always  came  up  the  chimney. 

Kobi  carried  down  an  armful  of  meat.  Then  he  saw  Mister  Baltz! 
He  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  door.  His  tall  black  hat  scraped  the 
very  top  of  the  entrance.  He  was  black  from  head  to  foot,  except 
his  eyes  and  his  fine  white  teeth.  Sharp  pointed  brushes,  brooms, 
and  branches  of  fir  stuck  from  his  pockets  like  quills  on  a  prickly 
porcupine.  Even  his  beard  was  black. 
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He  said:  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Tobler,"  and  his  voice  sounded 
like  distant  thunder.  No  wonder  Grittli  dropped  a  newspaper  and 
ran  up  the  stairs.  After  Mother  had  greeted  Mister  Baltz  she  shook 
her  head  and  said:  "I  wish  that  child  would  get  over  being  afraid  of 
you,  Mister  Baltz." 

"Oh,  they're  all  afraid  of  me  when  they  are  little,"  he  said,  "but 
when  they  get  big  like  Kobi  here,  then  they're  not  afraid  at  all.  Are 
they,  Kobi?"  He  laid  a  big  hairy  black  hand  on  Kobi's  shoulder. 

"While  we're  talking  about  this  dirty  trade,  I  need  a  helper  just 
about  this  boy's  size,  Mrs.  Tobler.  How  about  it,  Kobi,  would  you 
like  to  be  a  chimney  sweep?  You're  still  small  enough  to  slide  down 
the  smallest  chimney  in  all  Switzerland.  I  can  always  tell  a  good 
chimney  sweep,"  Mister  Baltz  went  on,  "if  soot  sticks  to  his  face 
and  won't  come  off,  even  with  soap." 

Then,  to  Kobi's  surprise,  Baltz  swept  a  dirty  finger  over  Kobi's 
face,  leaving  a  long  black  smear  from  his  blond  curls  to  his  chin. 

"Try  to  wash  that  off,  Kobi,"  said  Baltz,  laughing.  "If  you  can't 
get  it  off  by  the  time  I  count  ten,  then  you're  an  apprentice.  One, 
two  —  "  he  counted. 

Kobi  ran  to  the  water  basin.  Between  counts,  Baltz  said:  "How 
would  you  like  to  be  a  chimney  sweep,  boy?" 

Kobi  turned  his  smeary  face  to  the  chimney  sweep  and  said: 
"Mister  Baltz,  when  I  grow  up  I  want  to  go  up  to  the  Alps  with 
my  Uncle  Jacob,  and  herd  cows  and  not  clean  out  dirty  sooty  chim- 
neys." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  So  you're  too  good  for  dirty  chimneys? 
That  settles  it.  The  soot  will  come  off  all  right." 


"'  ~" '■'   (  W.y      if  "A      UBS" 'J* 


Sure  enough,  as  Mister  Baltz  counted:  "Nine,  ten,"  Kobi  lifted 
his  face  from  the  water  basin.  It  was  clean. 

"Well,"  sighed  Mister  Baltz,  pretending  to  be  angry  and  tired, 
"I  see  I  must  do  all  the  work  myself  now.  Kobi  won't  help  me."  And 
with  a  wink  at  Mother  he  went  out  of  the  door  and  put  his  ladder 
against  the  house.  Then  he  climbed  to  the  roof  and  scraped  noisily 
up  and  down  the  chimney. 
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When  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  Kobi  watched  him  clean  out  the 
oven.  Baltz  knew  every  secret  corner,  every  hidden  pipe  in  the  oven. 
He  scraped  and  scrubbed  with  brooms,  with  fir-tree  branches,  with 
brushes  at  the  ends  of  wires.  Clouds  of  soot  floated  out  of  the  oven 
doors  and  covered  the  newspapers  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Mother  stood  watching  Mister  Baltz  and  thinking  of  the  house 
cleaning  she  must  do  when  he  had  left.  He  turned  and  laughed  at 
Mother,  as  a  great  cloud  of  soot  floated  out  of  the  oven  door.  He 
loved  to  tease  tidy  Swiss  housewives.  The  cleaner  they  were,  the 
more  he  liked  to  tease  them. 

It  was  a  very  dirty  oven,  but  Baltz  had  cleaned  it  in  an  hour.  Then 
Mother  said:  "Stay  a  little  longer,  Mister  Baltz,  and  have  a  glass  of 
cider  and  some  honey  cake.  Here  is  warm  water  and  soap.  While  you 
wash  up,  Kobi  can  go  down  to  the  cellar  and  get  a  pitcher  of  cider, 
and  call  his  father.  Father  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  for  he  has  been 
weaving  down  there  ever  since  the  sun  came  up  this  morning." 

Mister  Baltz  scrubbed  his  face  and  his  hands.  He  must  have  been 
a  very  good  chimney  sweep,  for  the  soot  still  clung  to  his  face.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  try  hard  to  get  it  off,  for  when  he  cleaned  the  next 
chimney  he  would  be  all  black  again. 

Kobi  brought  up  a  pitcher  of  cider  from  the  cellar,  and  Mother 
cut  a  round  brown  honey  cake  into  many  slices.  As  she  handed  Kobi 
a  slice  she  said:  "Kobi,  try  to  find  where  Grittli  is  hiding.  Tell  her 
if  she  comes  right  down  and  shakes  hands  with  Mister  Baltz,  I  will 
give  her  a  big  piece  of  honey  cake." 

Kobi  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  loft.  He  knew  just  where  Grittli 
would  be  hiding,  behind  the  wood.  So  she  was. 
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"Mister  Baltz  is  washed  up  now  and  almost  as  clean  as  you  are," 
he  said  to  his  sister.  "Mother  says  if  you  come  down  and  shake  hands 
with  him  she  will  give  you  a  piece  of  honey  cake  almost  as  big  as 
mine." 

Kobi  was  munching  the  honey  cake  filled  with  nuts.  Grittli  did 
not  budge. 

"Don't  be  such  a  baby,"  Kobi  teased.  "You're  seven  years  old, 
Grittli." 

Still  the  girl  sat  behind  the  wood. 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Kobi,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  come 
down  and  do  what  Mother  says,  you  can  play  all  afternoon  with 
Lusti  and  Narrli."  Lusti  and  Narrli  were  Kobi's  two  baby  goats. 

Grittli's  eyes  softened. 

"All  afternoon?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  all  afternoon,"  replied  Kobi. 

"I'll  come  then,  if  you  really  mean  all  afternoon."  And  repeating 
"all  afternoon,"  Grittli  followed  Kobi  down  the  stairs  into  the  din- 
ing room. 

Mister  Baltz  held  out  his  grimy  hand  to  Grittli.  Mother  cut  a  big 
piece  of  honey  cake.  Grittli  grabbed  the  honey  cake  first,  then  she 
barely  touched  Mister  Baltz's  outstretched  hand,  and  ran  for  the 
barn  before  he  could  grab  her. 

Mister  Baltz  put  two  francs  in  his  pocket.  They  were  his  pay  for 
the  work  he  had  done.  Then  he  left  the  house,  shaking  his  fist  at 
Kobi  and  saying:  "You're  too  good  for  a  chimney  sweep,  you  herder." 

After  he  was  gone,  Kobi  ran  back  into  the  dining  room.  Baltz's 
glass  was  still  on  the  table,  but  there  was  not  a  single  nick  in  it.  It 
was  just  like  the  other  glasses.  He  would  tell  Sepp  he  was  mistaken. 


2.  THE  SILLY  GOAT 


KOBI  owned  three  goats:  Whitie,  a  mother  goat;  and  her  twin 
L^.  kids,  Lusti,  the  happy  one,  and  Narrli,  the  silly  one. 
When  Lusti  and  Narrli  were  still  very  young,  the  children  no- 
ticed how  different  they  were.  Lusti  played  just  as  much  as  Narrli. 
She,  too,  loved  to  climb  up  to  a  high  place  and  then  jump  down. 
But  she  never  hurt  herself,  for  she  watched  and  always  landed  on 
her  four  slender  feet. 
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But  Narrli  was  different.  That  was  why  they  called  her  the  Little 
Fool.  She  was  just  as  playful  as  Lusti.  She  would  bunch  her  feet 
under  her  and  then  spring  sideways,  but  never  looked  where  she 
landed.  Sometimes  she  fell  in  the  funniest  places. 

One  day  she  was  standing  on  a  high  stall  above  Gurt  the  cow. 
Gurt  was  lying  down,  chewing  her  cud.  She  was  almost  asleep. 

Suddenly  Narrli  jumped.  She  landed  right  on  Gurt's  back.  Gurt 
lumbered  to  her  feet  in  fright  and  threw  Narrli  into  a  deep  stall  for 
calves,  the  sides  of  which  were  so  high  than  even  Narrli  could  not 
climb  out. 

That  afternoon  Grittli  was  sitting  on  a  wheelbarrow  in  front  of 
the  house,  watching  the  twin  kids  play  as  Kobi  had  promised  her  she 
could.  Whitie  was  lying  in  a  sunny  corner.  She  was  napping,  but 
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not  very  well,  for  Lusti  and  Narrli  used  her  for  a  spring  board.  They 
kept  jumping  up  and  down  on  her  back.  Whitie  soon  grew  very  tired 
of  them.  She  got  to  her  feet  slowly  like  an  old  cross  grandmother  and 
walked  into  the  barn,  leaving  them  behind  to  find  something  else 
to  do. 

Kobi  was  cleaning  the  cow  stalls  with  a  willow  broom. 

"What's  the  matter,  Whitie?"  he  said  to  her.  "Getting  tired  of 
your  silly  children?" 

Whitie  walked  solemnly  to  her  stall  and  lay  down  for  a  real  nap. 
Kobi  went  on  with  his  work.  He  was  sweeping  cow  manure  into  a 
hole  that  led  into  the  dung  pit  under  the  barn.  The  pit  was  almost 
full  now,  for  Kobi  could  hear  the  manure  and  straw  splashing  as 
they  fell. 

Soon  Grandfather,  Father,  and  Kobi  would  pump  out  the  manure 
and  spread  it  all  over  the  fields.  Then  the  flowers  and  grass  would 
grow  very  much  faster. 

When  the  cow  stalls  were  all  clean,  Kobi  brought  an  armful  of 
fresh  straw  and  spread  it  out  in  the  stalls.  Suddenly  he  heard  Grittli 
calling:  "Kobi,  oh,  Kobi,  come!  hurry  up,  Kobi!" 

Kobi  dropped  the  straw  and  ran  outside.  Grittli  was  crying.  She 
pointed  to  the  old  door  of  the  dung  pit.  There  was  a  big  jagged  hole 
in  it. 

"Narrli  jumped  again  without  looking.  She's  fallen  in."  Tears 
were  running  down  Grittli's  face. 

Kobi  threw  open  the  rotten  old  door  and  fastened  it  against  the 
barn.  He  looked  down.  There  was  Narrli's  white  head  going  round 
and  round  in  the  brown  manure.  The  goat  would  drown. 
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Kobi  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground  and  stretched  out  his  arms 
as  far  as  he  could.  Just  as  Narrli  swam  by  he  grabbed  one  of  her  long 
ears.  She  was  a  little  fool.  She  tried  to  get  away  from  him,  but  he 
held  on  tight.  He  grabbed  the  other  ear.  The  goat  struggled. 

Kobi  let  one  ear  go,  and  caught  the  back  of  Narrli's  neck.  He  had 
a  firm  grip  now,  and  pulled  and  pulled.  Soon  the  goat  was  so  far  out 
of  the  brown  dung  that  Grittli  could  grab  hold  too.  Together  the 
children  finally  dragged  the  foolish  goat  up  and  pulled  her  out  of 
the  pit.  She  was  so  dirty,  so  frightened,  and  smelled  so  badly. 

"Into  the  water  you  go,  you  little  fool,"  cried  Kobi,  and  he  and 
Grittli  dragged  the  dirty  goat  to  the  trough  where  cold  water  was 
always  running.  They  threw  her  in.  Grittli  held  her  down  so  she 
could  not  climb  out.  Kobi  scrubbed  her  long  hair  with  a  stiff  brush. 

"You  silly  thing,"  scolded  Grittli.  "Won't  you  ever  learn  to  look 
before  you  leap?" 

She  gave  Narrli  such  a  shove  that  the  goat's  head  went  clear  under 
the  water. 

"Don't  hurt  her  any  more,"  said  Kobi.  "She's  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
already." 

Lusti  jumped  on  the  edge  of  the  trough,  balancing  herself  on  her 
slender  feet  and  watching  her  sister. 

"You  wouldn't  have  done  such  a  silly  thing,  would  you,  Lusti? 
Your  sister  is  a  dumbbell,"  said  Grittli. 

When  Narrli  was  clean  the  children  pulled  her  out  of  the  cold 
water.  Kobi  tied  a  rope  around  her  neck  and  made  her  lie  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  Then  he  found  a  piece  of  new  pine  in  the  hayloft  and  nailed 
it  over  the  jagged  hole  in  the  rotten  door.  After  he  was  finished  he 
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went  into  the  house  to  tell  Mother  and  Grandfather  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

The  house  was  already  warm  and  cozy.  Grandfather  lay  on  a 
bench  beside  the  oven,  warming  his  back  and  smoking  his  black  pipe. 
The  smell  of  baking  chestnuts  filled  the  room. 

After  Kobi  had  told  him  the  story,  Grandfather  said:  "Goats  are 
silly  creatures  when  they  are  young,  but  when  they  are  old  they  are 
very  wise.  In  another  month  Narrli  will  be  different." 

"Yes,"  answered  Kobi.  "If  I  go  to  the  mountains  I  won't  dare  to 
take  Narrli  along.  She  would  jump  right  over  a  cliff  and  never  know 
how  it  all  happened  until  she  was  in  little  pieces." 

Grandfather  laughed. 

"She  would  never  know  anything  about  it,  Kobi,  if  she  were  in 
little  pieces,  would  she?" 

A  loud  knock  came  from  the  kitchen  door  and  in  walked  Uncle 
Jacob,  carrying  a  package  under  his  arm.  Kobi  ran  to  meet  him,  for 
he  was  his  favorite  uncle. 

Uncle  Jacob  was  broad  and  short,  young  and  brown.  His  hair 
curled  all  over  his  head  just  like  Kobi's,  but  his  curls  were  black. 
Kobi  had  been  named  after  his  uncle:  Kobi,  short  for  Jacob.  Uncle 
claimed  him  as  his  own  son,  for  he  had  no  children  of  his  own. 

As  Uncle  Jacob  entered  the  dining  room  he  wrinkled  his  nose  like 
a  rabbit's,  and  said:  "Do  I  smell  roasting  chestnuts?  You  live  high 
in  this  house." 

"Oh,  stay  for  supper,  Uncle  Jacob,  and  have  some  with  us.  Stay 
all  night,"  cried  Kobi. 
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"You  must,  Jacob,"  added  Mother.  She  had  come  downstairs 
when  she  heard  his  voice.  "If  you  will,  I'll  cook  sausage  and  onions 
just  as  you  like  them." 

"Well,  before  that  is  decided,"  said  Uncle  Jacob,  pleased  with  the 
warm  welcome,  "I  have  a  question  to  ask  Kobi." 

He  pulled  an  old  carved  chair  to  the  table  and  drew  Kobi  to 
him.  In  a  low  voice  so  that  no  one  else  could  hear  what  he  said,  he 
whispered  in  Kobi's  ear:  "I  need  a  boy  to  milk  cows  and  feed  pigs 
and  chop  wood.  I've  been  thinking  of  all  the  boys  I  know  and  I 
think  you're  just  the  boy.  Would  you  like  to  come  up  to  the  Alps  and 
herd  cows  this  summer?  Can  you  milk?" 

Kobi  was  so  excited  he  could  not  speak.  He  held  up  his  thumb  to 
show  Uncle  Jacob  how  big  the  bump  had  grown.  Uncle  Jacob 
studied  it  carefully.  Then  he  whispered  again:  "I  can  see  by  that 
thumb  you  have  milked  a  lot  of  cows." 
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Kobi  blurted  out  before  he  thought:  "When  do  we  go,  Uncle 
Jacob?" 

Grittli  had  just  come  in  and  she  asked:  "Can't  I  go  too,  Uncle 
Jacob?"  She  did  not  even  know  where  Kobi  was  going. 

"Grittli,"  replied  Uncle  Jacob,  "this  is  a  secret  between  Kobi  and 
me.  You  will  soon  hear  all  about  it." 

Then  he  said  in  his  natural  voice  so  that  everyone  could  hear  him: 
"Kobi,  here  is  a  present  for  you."  And  he  handed  him  the  package. 

Kobi  tore  away  the  newspapers  and  saw  a  pair  of  yellow  goatskin 
pants  and  a  bright  red  vest  with  silver  buttons  all  down  the  front. 
There  were  embroidered  flowers,  blue  gentians  and  white  edelweiss, 
around  the  collar. 

"Oh,"  cried  Kobi.  "A  herder's  suit!  Is  it  for  me,  Uncle  Jacob?" 

Uncle  Jacob  smiled  as  he  answered:  "Grittli  can't  wear  it,  she's  a 
girl;  and  your  mother  would  look  funny  in  it,  I  think;  so  it  must  be 
for  you,  Kobi.  It's  a  little  small  for  me  now,  but  when  I  was  your 
age  I  did  wear  it. 

"Perhaps  your  mother  will  knit  you  a  pair  of  white  stockings," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mother.  "And  Grandfather  must  have  an 
old  white  shirt  in  a  chest  somewhere  for  his  grandson. 

"But  the  black  leather  braces  with  the  brass  cows  you  must  earn 
yourself.  I  don't  know  how,  but  you  must  find  a  way." 

"Oh,  Mother,"  cried  Kobi,  "I'm  going  to  the  Alps  with  Uncle 
Jacob  and  be  a  herder.  I'm  going  to  the  Alps,  the  Alps!" 

Kobi  was  jumping  up  and  down,  holding  the  yellow  leather  pants 
against  him.  He  had  already  put  on  the  red  vest  and  it  fitted  him  like 
a  glove. 


"Can't  I  go  too?"  asked  Grittli. 

"No,  you  can't,"  argued  Kobi.  "What  would  girls  do  on  the  Alps 
anyway?  Fall  over  a  cliff  and  be  in  everybody's  way?" 

"I  can  watch  the  cheese  and  churn  butter,"  boasted  Grittli.  "Can't 
I,  Mother?" 

"Never  mind,"  soothed  Mother.  "Grittli  and  I  will  come  up  and 
visit  you  some  time,  Kobi,  and  bring  you  a  honey  cake.  Won't  we, 
Grittli?  And  you  will  be  glad  to  see  us  too." 

The  room  was  growing  dark.  Mother  lit  the  kerosene  lamp  that 
hung  from  the  low  ceiling.  The  wind  whined  around  the  house. 

"It  feels  like  another  snow  storm,  Jacob.  You'd  better  stay  over- 
night with  us,"  said  Mother. 
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"I  guess  I  will,"  answered  Uncle  Jacob.  He  enjoyed  the  warm 
room,  the  happy  children,  and  the  prospect  of  sausage  with  onions. 

"While  Mother  fried  the  sausage,  Kobi  and  Grandfather  brought 
in  the  cows  from  the  pasture  and  milked  them.  Kobi  did  his  chores 
silently.  Ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  know  about  cows  and 
herders,  he  had  wanted  to  be  a  goat  boy  and  drive  the  goats  to  the 
Alps.  He  had  wanted  to  wear  yellow  pants  of  leather,  and  a  red  vest, 
and  black  braces  with  brass  cows  on  them. 

All  during  the  supper  he  stared  at  his  Uncle  Jacob,  and  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  eating.  When  supper  was  over,  Grandfather 
stretched  his  old  body  along  the  bench  near  the  oven  and  sucked  on 
his  pipe.  Father,  Grandfather,  and  Uncle  Jacob  talked  about  grown- 
up things:  politics,  the  cold  spring,  the  price  of  cheese.  Kobi  listened. 
Then  when  there  was  a  long  silence  and  the  wind  whistled  in  the 
forest,  he  said  to  Grandfather: 

"Won't  you  tell  us  a  story  tonight  before  Grittli  and  I  have  to 
go  to  bed?  Tell  us  the  story  about  the  'Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Yodel.' 
Please,  Grandfather." 

Uncle  Jacob  saw  how  eager  Kobi  was  to  hear  the  story,  so  he  said 
to  Grandfather:  "I  haven't  heard  that  story,  Uli,  since  I  was  a  little 
boy.  But  do  you  know,  I  never  get  tired  of  the  Swiss  stories,  especi- 
ally the  way  you  tell  them.  Nobody  I  know  tells  them  half  so  well." 

This  pleased  Grandfather  so  much  that  he  began  at  once  the  story 
of  the  "Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Yodel." 
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3.  THE  BOY  WHO  WANTED 
TO  YODEL 


ALONG  time  ago  there  lived  a  herdboy  by  the  name  of  Franzli. 
His  father  was  dead  and  his  mother  was  too  old  to  work. 
Franzli  loved  his  mother  and  could  not  let  her  starve.  And  so  to  earn 
some  money  he  hired  himself  out  to  a  herder  by  the  name  of  Storr. 
Franzli  helped  his  master  milk  twenty  cows;  then  he  cleaned  the 
milk  buckets  and  made  cheese  and  churned  butter.  There  was  so 
much  work  to  do  that  sometimes  Franzli  did  not  go  to  bed  until  it 

is 
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was  late  at  night.  But  Storr  always  made  him  get  up  when  the  first 
cock  crowed  early  in  the  morning,  for  Storr  was  a  cruel  old  man. 

No  matter  how  hard  Franzli  worked,  his  master  never  smiled  at 
him  or  patted  him  on  the  back  and  said:  "Franzli,  you  did  your  work 
well." 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  made  Franzli  happy.  That  was 
music.  Sometimes,  as  he  wandered  through  the  mountains  hunting 
for  a  lost  cow  or  a  goat  that  had  strayed  away,  he  would  try  to  yodel. 
But  his  voice  was  so  weak  that  the  sounds  he  made  did  not  echo  even 
in  the  narrow  valleys. 

But  Franzli  wanted  to  yodel  more  than  he  wanted  to  do  anything 
else  in  all  the  world.  He  kept  on  trying,  but  only  when  he  was  alone, 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  have  anyone  hear  him  and  laugh  at  him. 

Franzli  and  his  master  had  spent  the  summer  on  an  Alp  with  their 
cows.  When  the  first  frost  came  and  the  aspen  leaves  turned  yellow, 
it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the  warmer  lowlands. 

Franzli  and  his  master  cleaned  up  the  mountain  hut  where  they 
had  lived  all  summer,  and  drove  the  cows  down  the  trail  to  the  valley. 
When  they  reached  home  Storr  took  out  his  pipe  to  smoke.  Then  he 
found  that  he  had  left  his  leather  bag  of  tobacco  on  a  shelf  in  the 
mountain  hut. 

Storr  was  a  selfish  old  man.  He  never  thought  of  anyone  but 
himself.  He  said  to  Franzli:  "Go  right  back  to  the  hut  in  the  moun- 
tains and  get  the  bag  of  tobacco.  Bring  it  back  to  me." 

Franzli  did  not  want  to  go.  He  was  very  tired  from  the  long 
walk,  and  he  could  not  go  up  to  the  hut  and  return  the  same  day. 
He  would  have  to  sleep  alone  in  the  cabin. 
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But  Franzli  was  afraid  to  tell  his  master  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
Then  his  master  would  beat  him.  So  he  put  a  hunk  of  bread  in  his 
knapsack  and  started  back  to  the  cabin. 

He  was  half  way  up  the  mountainside  when  it  began  to  rain. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
roared.  Soon  Franzli  was  wet  to  the  skin.  But  he  was  a  boy  of  grit. 
He  climbed  up  and  up  along  the  slippery  trail  in  spite  of  the  rain.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  the  cabin.  He  was  shivering  with 
cold.  He  lit  a  fire  in  the  hut  and  dried  out  his  wet  clothes. 

He  ate  his  supper  of  bread  with  water  from  the  brook  that  rushed 
by  the  door  and  then  climbed  into  a  straw  bed  to  sleep.  But  the 
storm  grew  even  more  furious.  A  gust  of  wind  struck  the  hut  and 
blew  open  the  door.  Franzli  jumped  out  of  bed  and  bolted  it  tight 
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with  two  iron  bolts.  The  rain  poured  down  and  the  wind  roared  like 
the  surf  of  an  ocean. 

Franzli  could  see  the  trees  outside  as  clear  as  day  when  the  light- 
ning flashed.  He  was  glad  there  were  heavy  rocks  on  the  roof  so  the 
hut  would  not  blow  away.  Just  as  he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep,  the 
door  blew  open  again  with  a  loud  bang. 

Franzli  looked  out  of  the  hole  in  the  straw  where  he  had  crawled 
to  keep  warm.  The  cabin  was  all  lighted  up.  Right  in  the  middle  of 
this  strange  green  light  stood  a  giant.  He  was  so  tall  his  head  touched 
the  ceiling.  He  wore  a  long  robe  of  deep  blue.  His  white  beard 
was  very  long. 

Franzli  was  so  frightened  he  dug  deeper  into  the  straw.  How 
could  the  two  iron  bolts  of  the  door  have  slid  back?  he  wondered. 

Then  Franzli  heard  a  voice  as  deep  as  thunder,  yet  as  gentle  as 
a  mother's:  "Franzli,  I  will  not  hurt  you.  Do  not  be  afraid." 

Franzli  only  covered  his  head  with  straw  so  he  could  not  see  any- 
thing, but  he  heard  the  same  voice  say:  "Little  Franzli,  come  up 
out  of  your  hole  and  look  at  me." 

The  voice  was  so  kindly  that  Franzli  peeked  through  the  hole  in 
the  straw.  The  giant's  robe  was  as  blue  as  the  sky  in  the  morning,  or 
like  the  blue  gentians  Franzli  picked  in  the  spring.  His  beard  was  as 
white  as  a  glacier. 

The  voice  went  on  gently:  "I  know  how  cruel  your  master  is  to 
you,  Franzli.  But  you  have  been  patient  and  taken  good  care  of  your 
mother.  What  would  you  like  to  have  more  than  anything  in  the 
whole  world?" 

Franzli  was  afraid  to  say  anything.  He  only  stared  at  the  giant. 
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The  stranger  walked  to  the  bed  and  bent  down  so  close  that 
Franzli  could  see  his  kindly  eyes. 

"Come,  Franzli,  tell  me  your  dearest  wish.  What  have  you  tried 
and  tried  to  do  and  have  always  failed?  Put  on  your  thinking  cap, 
boy,"  said  the  giant  with  a  smile. 

And  Franzli  blurted  out  before  he  could  think  what  he  was  say- 
ing: "To  yodel!" 

Then  the  giant  turned  toward  the  door,  and  Franzli  heard  him 
say:  "In  the  morning,  boy,  you  shall  have  your  wish." 

The  green  light  vanished,  the  door  banged  shut.  The  wind 
stopped  whining.  The  rain,  the  thunder,  the  lightning  were  gone.  It 
was  so  quiet  out  of  doors  that  Franzli  could  hear  birds  twittering. 

He  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time.  When  he  awoke  in  the 
morning  he  thought  that  he  had  only  dreamed  about  the  giant.  For 
was  not  the  door  still  bolted  tight  with  the  two  iron  bolts? 

Franzli  took  the  bag  of  tobacco  from  the  shelf,  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  started  down  the  trail  toward  the  valley.  The  sun  was 
shining.  The  sky  was  deep  blue.  Snow  covered  the  peaks.  The  blue 
and  white  colors  were  so  beautiful  that  they  reminded  Franzli  of  his 
dream.  It  came  back  to  him  clearly:  the  giant  in  a  blue  robe  and  a 
long  white  beard. 

Franzli  was  so  happy  he  jumped  and  slid  down  over  the  rocks  like 
a  young  goat.  He  yodeled  the  joycall: 

"Yoo hoo  —  oo  —  oo!"  To  his  great  surprise  it  sounded  so 

loud  he  could  hardly  believe  he  had  called  it.  A  goat  boy  who  was 
herding  goats  on  the  mountains  called  back: 

"Yoo  —  hoo  —  oo  —  oo  —  o  —  o!" 
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Franzli  replied  and  once  more  the  sounds  were  strong  and  clear. 
He  had  never  yodeled  before  so  that  any  other  herder  had  replied. 
This  made  him  so  happy  he  yodeled  a  melody  he  had  heard  the  moun- 
tainf  oik  sing  as  they  drove  their  cows  to  the  Alps.  The  sounds  echoed 
in  the  mountains  as  if  ten  boys  were  yodeling,  and  not  just  little 
Franzli  himself. 

Franzli  yodeled  all  his  favorite  songs,  one  after  the  other.  Each 
one  sounded  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  And  then  he  knew  that  he 
had  not  dreamed  about  the  giant  at  all.  The  giant  was  real.  He  had 
given  Franzli  the  great  gift  of  music. 

The  herdboy  raced  down  the  mountainside,  yodeling  as  he  jumped 
from  rock  to  rock.  The  woodcutters  in  the  forests  stopped  chopping 
the  trees  and  said  to  each  other:  "A  true  yodeler  is  passing  by  on 
the  trail  beyond." 

Cowherds  answered  Franzli's  songs.  Women  and  children  in 
lonely  huts  ran  to  the  doors  to  see  who  called  so  beautifully.  All 
the  mountain  people  where  Franzli  passed  by  wondered  who  this  boy 
with  the  marvelous  voice  could  be. 

When  Franzli  reached  his  village,  he  went  at  once  to  his  master 
Storr  and  gave  him  the  bag  of  tobacco.  Then  he  told  him  about  the 
giant.  To  prove  that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  Franzli  yodeled  for 
Storr. 

At  first  his  master  was  pleased.  He  asked  Franzli  for  one  song 
after  another.  Then  Franzli  saw  that  his  mood  had  changed,  when 
Storr  yelled:  "Get  right  to  bed,  you  idiot,  and  go  to  sleep.  Remember 
to  be  up  when  the  first  cock  crows.  You  are  only  a  poor  cowherd,  and 
not  a  yodeler." 
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Franzli  went  to  bed  in  tears. 

In  the  morning  after  Storr  had  finished  the  milking,  he  told 
Franzli  he  was  going  away.  He  would  not  come  back  for  several 
days.  He  was  going  to  the  mountains.  He  had  forgotten  something  in 
the  hut. 

Franzli  knew  there  was  nothing  in  the  hut  that  Storr  had  forgotten. 
But  his  master  had  wanted  to  yodel  all  his  life.  He  was  jealous  of 
anyone  who  could  do  anything  better  than  he  could.  Perhaps, 
thought  Franzli,  Storr  thinks  the  giant  will  give  him  the  gift  of  song 
if  he  sleeps  in  the  hut. 

Before  Franzli  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  saw  dark  clouds  over  the 
Alps.  During  the  night  rain  fell  and  lightning  flashed.  The  thunder 
was  so  loud  that  Franzli  could  hardly  sleep  at  all. 

But  the  next  morning  was  clear  and  sunny. 

Storr  did  not  come  back  either  that  day  or  the  day  after.  A  snow 
storm  had  swept  over  the  Alps.  A  neighbor  told  Franzli  that  every 
trail  was  covered  with  snow.  If  Franzli  had  wanted  to  find  his  master, 
he  could  not  go  up  the  mountains,  for  deep  snow  blocked  the  way. 

Days  passed  by  and  still  Storr  did  not  come  back.  Then  weeks  and 
months  went  by.  Late  in  May,  Franzli  and  two  neighbors  dug  their 
way  up  to  the  mountain  hut.  The  cabin  was  still  partly  buried  in 
snow.  The  door  was  open.  A  pair  of  Storr's  boots  lay  beside  the  straw 
bed. 

But  there  was  not  a  single  sign  of  the  wicked  old  Storr.  He  was 
gone.  As  no  one  loved  him,  no  one  bothered  to  look  very  hard  for 
him.  He  was  never  found. 


A.  BRASS  COWS 


KOBI  was  fast  asleep  in  his  little  wooden  bed.  He  was  dream- 
l_  ing  that  he  herded  his  father's  cows  on  an  Alpine  meadow. 
In  the  middle  of  the  meadow  was  a  great  rock  that  had  fallen  down 
from  the  cliffs  many  years  before.  It  was  almost  as  high  as  Kobi's 
house. 

On  the  top  of  this  rock  sat  two  baby  angels.  They  held  a  pair  of 
black  leather  braces  in  their  hands.  On  the  breastband  of  the  braces 
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shone  three  cows  of  brass.  These  were  the  braces  that  Kobi  must  earn 
for  the  Alp  journey. 

The  angels  called:  "Kobi,  climb  up  on  this  rock  and  we  will  give 
you  the  braces  to  wear  with  your  yellow  pants  and  your  red  vest." 

Kobi  dug  his  toes  into  the  cracks  of  the  rock.  He  climbed  up  and 
up.  He  reached  the  top.  But  every  time  he  touched  the  braces  the 
angels  snatched  them  from  him.  They  flew  right  over  his  head.  As  he 
tried  to  catch  their  feet,  they  became  very  angry,  and  soared  up  into 
the  sky  and  disappeared. 

Kobi  awoke.  His  face  was  wet  with  tears.  He  threw  off  the  hot 
feather  pad  that  covered  him,  and  wiped  his  face  on  the  sheet.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  angels  were  not  real. 

The  clock  in  the  dining  room  far  below  in  the  old  house  struck 
one  —  two.  It  was  two  o'clock.  The  room  was  as  black  as  coal.  A  dog 
howled,  and  the  wind  whined  around  the  house.  Kobi  sat  up  in  bed. 

He  tried  to  think  how  he  could  ever  earn  the  money  for  the 
leather  braces.  If  only  it  were  summer,  he  could  help  mow  and  rake 
the  hay.  The  braces  cost  sixteen  francs.  He  had  asked  the  cobbler 
who  made  them  in  Zell  each  time  he  took  his  shoes  to  be  mended. 

Kobi  thought  and  thought  about  the  braces,  but  he  could  think 
of  no  way  to  earn  any  money.  So  he  stretched  out  his  legs,  covered 
his  head  with  the  feather  pad,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But 
every  time  he  was  almost  asleep,  up  bobbed  the  angels,  and  he  was 
wide  awake  again.  They  were  not  angels  at  all,  thought  Kobi.  They 
were  devils,  that's  what  they  were! 

If  only  he  could  sell  something.  Kobi  owned  a  red  knife  with  six 
blades  and  a  corkscrew.  It  was  a  Swiss  army  officer's  knife.  His 


cousin  had  given  it  to  him.  But  grandfather  said  it  was  worth  only 
eight  francs  when  it  was  new.  Eight  francs  was  not  sixteen  francs. 

Then  as  Kobi  thought  of  his  goats,  he  sat  up  in  bed.  He  could  sell 
Whitie!  What  an  idea! 

Whitie,  the  mother  goat,  was  five  years  old.  Kobi  had  heard  Father 
tell  Grandfather  only  the  other  day  that  she  would  be  eating  her 
head  off  in  another  year.  Kobi  could  sell  Whitie  at  the  Cattle  Fair  at 
Zell.  There  were  cattle  fairs  at  Zell  every  two  weeks.  They  were 
always  printed  in  the  calendar. 

Kobi  jumped  out  of  bed.  He  tiptoed  over  to  the  window,  for  every 
move  he  made  echoed  through  the  old  house.  A  faint  grayish  light 
from  the  outside  shone  on  the  calendar  that  hung  on  the  wall.  But 
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Kobi  could  not  read  by  it.  He  struck  a  sulphur  match.  It  spluttered, 
then  caught  fire,  and  burned  only  a  moment.  Before  it  went  out 
Kobi  read: 

"Cattle  Fair  and  Spring  Fair,  Zell,  May  2  5." 

That  was  next  Wednesday.  Kobi  hopped  back  into  his  warm  bed. 
He  could  rest  now.  No  more  angels  could  tease  him.  When  the  clock 
struck  three  times  Kobi  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 


5.  KOBI  SEES  THE  WORLD 


JUST  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  May  2  5,  Kobi  was  striding 
down  a  mountain  trail  toward  Zell.  On  his  back  was  a  sack.  In 
the  sack  were  two  apples  and  a  smoked  sausage  for  lunch.  His  goat 
Whitie  tripped  nimbly  behind  him. 

Two  hours  later  Kobi  could  see  the  steep  roofs  of  Zell.  The  tall 
church  steeple  rose  high  above  the  houses.  The  narrow  country  road 
was  crowded  with  farmers  driving  mouse-colored  cows.  Boys  on 
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bicycles  passed  by.  In  the  hampers  on  their  backs  were  baby  pigs,  or 
the  puppies  of  a  cow-dog,  or  young  goats.  Everybody  was  going  to 
Zell  to  sell  something:  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  goat. 

As  Kobi  entered  the  village  he  could  hardly  squeeze  through,  for 
the  streets  between  the  houses  were  narrow  and  full  of  bleating, 
barking,  lowing  animals.  The  cattle  were  always  tied  to  the  railing 
between  the  church  and  the  town  hall  in  a  big  square.  The  goat 
market  was  a  block  away. 

Kobi  found  it  easily  and  tied  Whitie  to  the  iron  railing.  He  saw 
many  other  goats  waiting  for  buyers:  black,  brown,  white  goats, 
young  goats,  fat  goats,  old  goats.  Kobi  knew  by  the  way  the  people 
were  dressed  that  they  came  from  far  back  in  the  mountains.  Their 
boots  were  heavily  hobnailed.  They  wore  dark  brown  clothes  cut  in 
an  old  style.  Many  of  them  wore  flat  velvet  hats.  They  had  rings  in 
their  ears.  And  they  all  smoked  pipes  like  Grandfather's,  black,  with 
a  silver  bowl  and  a  lid  that  was  always  turned  down. 

Kobi  knew  that  these  people  were  noted  for  their  sharp  wit  and 
rough  humor.  They  cracked  jokes  about  the  animals  for  sale.  They 
tried  to  make  the  owners  of  the  goats  think  their  animals  were  not 
worth  anything. 

Several  of  these  sharp-tongued  people  looked  at  Whitie.  Kobi  knew 
that  Whitie  was  old.  But  she  did  give  more  milk  than  any  goat  of  her 
age  that  he  knew. 

A  stooped  old  mountaineer  felt  Whitie  all  over  with  his  brown 
gnarled  hands.  He  looked  into  her  mouth  to  see  how  old  she  was.  He 
felt  her  legs  and  her  udder,  which  was  full  of  milk.  Then  he  said: 
"Boy,  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  francs  for  your  goat." 


"Twenty-five  francs?"  said  Kobi.  "Father  told  me  not  to  take  less 
than  fifty  francs." 

"Fifty  francs!"  laughed  the  mountain  man.  "If  you  ever  get  fifty 
for  that  old  wreck,  we'll  get  black  snow."  Then  he  walked  away 
laughing. 

"Black  snow,"  thought  Kobi.  He  had  heard  Grandfather  say  that 
many  times.  "He  must  mean  that  I  will  never  get  fifty  francs,  for 
snow  is  never  black." 
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Each  time  Kobi  asked  fifty  francs  for  Whitie  the  mountain  people 
laughed.  None  of  them  thought  Whitie  was  worth  much  of  any- 
thing, even  if  anyone  could  see  she  was  a  good  milker. 

Kobi  was  tired.  He  stood  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other. 
He  was  hungry.  So  he  took  out  the  smoked  sausage  and  the  apples 
and  ate  them.  Then  he  felt  better. 

Near  the  goat  market  were  booths  where  merchants  sold  ropes, 
cheeses,  spinach,  oranges  from  Italy,  scythes,  and  boxes  of  growing 
flowers.  Above  the  noise  of  the  people  Kobi  could  hear  the  deep  zoom 
of  the  great  Alpine  bells  that  were  sold  at  some  distant  bell  market. 

Goatherders  came  and  goatherders  went,  but  none  of  them 
stopped.  Kobi  felt  like  crying.  He  was  thinking  of  taking  Whitie 
home,  when  he  heard:  "Hoy,  Kobi." 

He  looked  up.  There  stood  Sepp,  his  dearest  pal.  Sepp,  the  son  of 
the  cheesemaker  Uli. 

"Hoy,  Sepp,"  said  Kobi,  glad  to  to  see  him. 

"Are  you  selling  Whitie  today?"  inquired  his  friend. 

"I  thought  I  was,"  answered  Kobi,  "but  no  one  seems  to  want 
her." 

Then  he  told  Sepp  about  the  Alp  journey  and  the  braces  he  must 
earn. 

"I  came  down  to  sell  two  baby  pigs  for  Father,"  said  Sepp.  "Sold 
them  right  away.  Father  told  me  to  take  out  one  franc  for  my 
trouble."  Sepp  jingled  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Whitie?"  he  inquired. 

"She  must  be  too  old,"  Kobi  answered.  "One  fellow  said  if  I  got 
fifty  francs  for  her  we'll  get  black  snow." 
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"Well,  maybe  she  isn't  very  young,"  admitted  Sepp,  "but  she  does 
give  a  lot  of  milk." 

Whitie  was  restless.  She  wanted  to  be  milked.  She  pulled  at  her 
rope. 

Just  then  an  old  mountain  man  stepped  out  of  a  cafe  in  front  of 
the  goat  market.  He  was  very  dirty  and  very  poorly  dressed.  His  hair 
had  not  been  cut  for  a  year.  It  stuck  out  from  under  his  battered  hat 
in  a  black  mass.  He  had  been  drinking,  and  felt  very  gay.  His  pants 
were  so  patched  Kobi  could  not  tell  the  patches  from  the  pants  or  the 
pants  from  the  patches. 

As  he  saw  the  two  timid  country  boys  standing  beside  their  goat, 
he  walked  gaily  up  to  them.  He  studied  Whitie  with  bleary  eyes. 
Then  he  shouted  so  loudly  that  many  people  turned  around  to  listen: 

"That  must'a  been  the  goat  Noah  took  on  the  Ark  with  him." 

Sepp  answered  as  quick  as  a  flash:  "Well,  you're  wearing  Noah's 
pants,  I  see.  You  ought  to  have  his  goat  to  go  with  them." 

Everybody  laughed.  The  old  fellow  with  the  patches  said  no 
more,  but  slipped  away  quickly  in  the  crowd.  Sepp  and  Kobi  watched 
the  old  man  go.  Sepp  was  proud  of  having  got  the  best  of  him. 

"Now,  Kobi,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  Whitie?  We  must  find 
some  way  to  prove  she  is  still  a  good  goat.  Oh,  I  know."  And  Sepp 
smiled  as  a  thought  came  to  him:  "Let's  milk  her.  When  these  smart 
fellows  see  how  much  milk  she  gives,  the  story  will  be  different." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  Kobi. 

The  boys  strolled  to  the  cattle  market  and  found  a  farmer  milk- 
ing his  restless  cow.  They  waited  for  him  to  finish.  Then  they  bor- 
rowed his  bucket. 
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As  they  walked  back  slowly  to  the  goat  market,  they  stopped  at 
every  merchant's  stall  to  see  what  was  for  sale.  They  chatted  about 
the  Alp  journey.  Sepp  was  going  with  his  father's  cattle  to  the  moun- 
tains too.  His  Alp  lay  in  the  same  valley  as  Kobi's,  not  more  than 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  away  from  each  other. 

"We  can  spend  the  evenings  together,"  said  Kobi  happily. 

"Yes,  and  we  can  ring  the  bells.  You  ring  them  on  your  Alp  and  I 
will  answer  you  from  mine,"  said  Sepp. 

Finally  they  reached  the  goat  market.  And  then  at  the  very  same 
minute,  they  both  saw  that  Whitie  was  gone.  A  frayed  piece  of  string 
fluttered  from  the  iron  railing  where  she  had  been  tied. 

"Whitie's  run  away,"  said  Kobi  in  excitement.  "She's  run  home  to 
be  milked." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Sepp.  "we've  been  gone  only  a  minute  or  two. 
She's  somewhere  around.  They  always  tie  up  a  runaway  animal 
anyway." 

A  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  a  merchant's  booth.  The  boys  sud- 
denly heard  a  woman  yell,  and  saw  an  umbrella  going  up  and  down 
above  the  heads  of  the  people. 

"She's  in  there,"  cried  Kobi. 

The  two  boys  wormed  their  way  through  the  group  of  farmers. 

Kobi  was  right.  Whitie  was  there.  A  merchant  woman  held  her 
by  the  broken  string,  and  beat  her  with  an  umbrella  as  she  cried: 
"You  thief,  you  thief,  where  is  your  master?" 

Someone  in  the  crowd  called:  "Give  it  to  her,  give  it  to  her." 

As  Kobi  grabbed  the  string  from  the  woman's  hand,  she  cried: 
"Why  don't  you  tie  up  your  goat  so  she  can't  break  away?" 


She  was  so  angry  she  raised  her  umbrella  to  strike  Kobi.  But  Sepp 
stepped  in  between  them.  He  was  tall  for  his  age.  Anyone  could  see 
he  was  angry.  The  woman  stepped  back  as  Sepp  yelled  at  her:  "Let 
this  boy  alone.  What  are  you  beating  his  goat  for?" 

"Beating  his  goat  for,  beating  his  goat  for?  Listen  to  the  impudent 
boy,"  cried  the  woman  waving  her  umbrella  in  the  air.  "For  eating 
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my  line  pansies,  of  course.  Five  francs'  worth  of  pansies  eaten,  the 
first  pansies  of  the  season  too." 

She  pointed  to  the  box  of  pansies  on  the  ground  at  her  booth. 

"Look  yourself." 

Kobi  and  Sepp  looked.  Whitie  had  not  nipped  many  pansies,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  at  the  most. 

"Five  francs  for  a  dozen  pansies!"  yelled  Sepp.  "They  must  be 
made  of  pure  gold." 

Several  of  the  farmers  laughed.  They  liked  this  boy,  standing  up 
before  the  angry  woman  and  protecting  his  smaller  friend. 

"A  goat  for  a  pansy,"  yelled  a  sympathetic  farmer.  "A  goat  for  a 
pansy.  The  Holy  Mother  herself  must  have  planted  them.  Give  it  to 
her,  boy." 

The  temper  of  the  crowd  had  changed.  The  woman  saw  the  people 
liked  Sepp.  She  turned  to  her  booth,  muttering  angry  words  under 
her  breath.  Sepp  called  to  her:  "We'll  be  fair  to  you.  We'll  milk  the 
goat  and  give  you  all  the  milk.  You'll  be  well  paid  for  your  dozen 
pansies." 

As  the  people  began  to  wander  away,  Kobi  and  Sepp  knelt  down 
beside  Whitie  and  milked  her.  Sepp  held  the  goat  by  the  string. 

Neither  one  of  them  had  seen  a  white-bearded  farmer  who  stood 
near  by  watching  them.  As  the  milk  foamed  into  the  bucket  he  leaned 
over  and  asked  Kobi:  "Is  your  goat  a  good  milker?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Kobi.  "She  is  five  years  old,  but  she  is  a  very  good 
milker.  Look  in  the  bucket." 

"You  are  a  truthful  boy,"  replied  the  farmer  smiling  kindly. 
"How  much  do  you  want  for  her,  son?" 
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"I  have  been  asking  fifty  francs,"  said  Kobi. 

"Fifty  francs  is  a  lot  of  money  for  a  five-year-old  goat,"  said  the 
man.  "Maybe  you  think  she  is  worth  that  because  she  is  your  pet.  I 
know  how  boys  are,"  he  said  kindly.  Then  he  took  thirty  francs 
from  his  wallet.  "Here  are  thirty  francs.  Will  you  take  that?" 

Kobi  hesitated.  Then,  encouraged  by  the  kind  eyes  of  the  farmer, 
he  told  him  about  the  Alp  journey  with  Uncle  Jacob,  and  the  braces 
with  the  brass  cows  he  must  earn  for  himself. 

The  farmer  smiled  and  said:  "I  was  once  a  cowherd  on  the  Alps 
myself.  I  still  remember  how  wonderful  it  was  to  wear  the  black 
braces  with  the  shining  cows  across  the  breastband.  And  you  need  a 
leather  cap  too,  and  leather  straps  for  your  stockings,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief for  your  waist.  Perhaps  a  gold  spoon  for  one  ear.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  pay  you  forty  francs,  and  then  you  can  get 
everything  you  need.  And  anyway  I  can  see  your  goat  is  a  good  one." 

He  laid  forty  francs  in  Kobi's  hand.  As  he  led  the  goat  away,  he 
turned  once  more  and  said,  smiling:  "And  the  next  time,  son,  tie  your 
goat  with  a  strong  rope." 

"I  will,"  said  Kobi. 

In  only  a  few  moments  Kobi  and  Sepp  had  given  the  milk  to  the 
market  woman  and  returned  the  bucket  to  the  farmer  in  the  cattle 
market.  Then  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  through  the  crooked 
streets  of  Zell,  past  the  bell  market,  even  past  the  merry-go-round, 
and  arrived  quite  out  of  breath  in  the  dark  shop  of  the  cobbler. 

Kobi  threw  sixteen  francs  down  on  the  counter.  The  cobbler 
pointed  to  the  braces  hanging  on  the  wall.  Kobi  took  them  down  and 
held  them  up  to  the  light. 
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They  were  beautiful!  Three  brass  cows,  two  herders,  two  little 
dogs  paraded  across  the  breastband  of  the  braces,  shining  like  new 
gold.  As  Kobi  and  Sepp  walked  out  of  the  shop,  Kobi  saw  a  vision  of 

a  herdboy. 

The  herdboy  walked  at  the  front  of  the  long  procession  of  cows 
and  calves  and  heifers.  He  had  on  a  red  vest  and  bright  yellow  pants. 
Across  his  breast  were  the  black  leather  braces  with  the  brass  cows. 
The  herdboy  was  Kobi. 


6.  WOLFRAM'S  CASTLE 


EVER  since  he  was  a  very  small  boy,  Kobi  had  heard  Father 
'  talk  about  the  Rhine  Valley,  just  as  he  had  heard  him  talk 
about  the  Alps.  All  good  things  to  eat  seem  to  come  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhine:  sweet  strawberries,  ripe  apricots,  peaches,  grapes,  and 
wine. 

Kobi  and  Grittli  were  walking  home  from  Uli  the  cheesemaker's 
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house.  They  had  taken  him  their  morning's  milk,  to  make  into 
cheese.  Kobi  was  telling  Grittli  about  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine. 

"It  must  be  just  full  of  trees  and  gardens,  miles  and  miles  of 
them;  for  everything  good  seems  to  come  from  there,"  he  said. 
"When  I  grow  up  I'm  going  to  see  it." 

"Boys  are  lucky,"  sighed  Grittli.  "I  always  have  to  stay  home  and 
rub  floors  and  wash  dishes  and  learn  to  knit.  Boys  go  to  Alps  and 
Rhine  Valleys  and  things.  I  wish  I  were  only  a  boy." 

"Never  mind,"  soothed  Kobi.  "I'll  bring  you  lots  of  things  to  eat 
when  I  come  back  —  peaches  and  grapes.  Really  I  will." 

But  Kobi  did  not  have  to  wait  until  he  was  a  man  to  see  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhine.  Early  one  morning  Uncle  Jacob  came.  He  wore  his 
best  clothes  and  his  black  velvet  hat  and  black  cape.  His  shoes  were 
shining. 

"Kobi,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  to  see  how  big  the  world  is  today. 
Get  on  your  very  best  clothes;  shine  your  shoes.  We're  going  to  the 
Rhine  Valley." 

"The  Rhine  Valley!"  shouted  Kobi.  "The  Rhine  Valley,  Mother! 
Uncle  Jacob's  going  to  the  Rhine  Valley  and  take  me  along." 

Uncle  Jacob  turned  to  Mother  and  Kobi  heard  him  say: 

"Mr.  Bach,  who  lives  in  Wolfram's  Castle  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhine,  had  two  heifers  to  board  on  the  Alps  with  me  this  summer. 
Do  you  remember  Mr.  Bach?  He  was  a  business  man  in  Zurich. 
He's  retired  now  and  raises  fine  cattle  to  keep  himself  busy." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mother,  "I've  heard  about  the  family.  I've  heard 
about  the  castle  too.  Grandfather  tells  a  good  story  about  it.  Won't 
Kobi  love  to  see  the  inside  of  a  real  castle!" 
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"Yes,  he'll  see  a  ghost  too,  and  get  scared.  There's  always  ghosts  in 
castles,"  chimed  in  Grittli,  who  was  a  little  jealous  of  Kobi.  "Kobi'll 
get  scared,  Kobi'll  get  scared!" 

"Who's  scared?  You're  a  scaredy  cat  yourself.  Get  scared  and 
hide  from  a  chimney  sweep,"  taunted  Kobi. 

"Now,  children,  quit  quarreling,"  said  Mother.  "Kobi,  you  get 
on  your  clothes  right  away,  and  be  sure  and  polish  your  heavy  boots. 
It's  a  long  walk  to  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine." 

It  was  a  long  way.  Kobi  walked  and  walked.  He  passed  through 
five  villages  whose  names  were  strange  to  him.  In  the  forests  snow 
lay  in  great  banks.  The  apple  trees  were  still  gray.  The  pear  trees 
were  just  beginning  to  blossom. 

But  then  Kobi  and  Uncle  Jacob  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill. 
Below  them  was  a  great  wide  valley.  A  blue  river  ran  right  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Uncle  Jacob  said  it  was  the  Rhine.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  Kobi  could  see  snow  mountains.  He  had  never  seen 
so  much  land  before  all  at  once.  It  went  on  for  miles  and  miles. 

"Do  you  see  that  high  stone  tower,  Kobi,  to  the  right  of  that 
distant  village?"  asked  Uncle  Jacob,  pointing  with  a  brown  finger. 
"That  is  Wolfram's  Castle.  We're  going  to  sleep  in  that  castle  to- 
night, but  it's  still  a  good  hour's  walk." 

Kobi  was  tired.  But  he  knew  he  must  never  complain.  The  road 
went  down  and  down.  How  different  the  country  suddenly  became! 
The  grass  was  so  high  it  brushed  the  bellies  of  the  fat  cows.  The  pear 
trees  had  little  green  pears  on  them.  In  Kobi's  valley  the  grass  was 
only  up  to  his  ankles  and  there  was  still  snow  in  the  forests.  The  pear 
trees  were  just  beginning  to  blossom. 
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This  surprised  Kobi  so  much  he  said  to  Uncle  Jacob:  "Why  is  the 
grass  so  high  here,  Uncle,  and  why  is  it  already  summer  when  it  is 
still  spring  at  home?" 

"The  Rhine  Valley  is  much  lower  than  our  valley,  and  so  it  is 
warmer,"  Uncle  Jacob  said.  "I  have  been  at  home  when  snow  cov- 
ered the  fields,  and  the  same  day  walked  to  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine. 
I  found  flowers  blooming  here,  and  the  cows  already  grazing  in  the 
pastures.  That's  the  difference  between  a  high  and  a  low  country, 
Kobi."  Kobi  walked  on  silently,  thinking. 

At  noon  they  reached  the  village  of  Rheinwald  near  Wolfram's 
Castle.  Both  Uncle  Jacob  and  Kobi  were  hungry  and  thirsty.  They 
stopped  at  the  White  Horse  Inn.  The  table  had  a  red  and  white 
checked  table  cloth  like  Mother  had  at  home.  Kobi  drank  three 
three  glasses  of  milk,  and  ate  two  sausages,  besides  thick  slices  of 
bread.  Uncle  Jacob  was  thirsty  too,  but  he  drank  beer. 

Then  they  climbed  the  trail  that  led  from  the  village  to  the  castle. 
It  was  so  narrow  only  one  could  walk  up  it  at  a  time.  Kobi  stared 
at  the  stone  tower  that  rose  up  into  the  sky.  It  looked  lonely  and  sad 
and  very  old. 

They  entered  a  court  through  an  archway  of  great  gray  stones.  A 
door  opened  and  clanged  behind  them  and  they  stood  in  a  cool  hall. 
It  was  so  dark  Kobi  could  not  see  anything.  Then  someone  opened 
another  door,  and  Kobi  walked  into  a  big  room  that  was  light  and 
cheerful. 

The  walls  were  all  paneled  in  wood.  Old  swords  and  shields  hung 
on  them.  The  windows  had  small  panes  of  glass  just  like  those  Kobi 
had  in  his  room  at  home.  In  the  corner  was  a  great  big  green  tiled 


oven.  Some  of  the  tiles  had  pictures  on  them.  Kobi  thought  the  oven 
was  very  old,  for  he  had  never  seen  one  like  it.  Along  the  side  of  the 
oven  were  steps,  also  of  tile,  that  led  to  a  seat. 

"Grandfather  would  like  that  seat  better  than  his  wooden  bench 
at  home,  wouldn't  he,  Uncle?" 

Uncle  Jacob  nodded.  Just  then  Mrs.  Bach  came  into  the  room.  She 
had  snow-white  hair.  Her  dress  was  dark  and  shiny  and  made  of 
some  silken  stuff.  She  smiled  at  Kobi,  and  he  liked  her  at  once. 

She  said  to  him:  "Kobi,  I  have  heard  about  you  from  your  uncle." 
She  put  her  arm  around  Kobi's  shoulders  and  sat  down  with  him  on 
a  bench.  He  felt  at  home  with  her.  It  seemed  he  had  known  her  all 
his  life.  She  was  as  nice  as  his  own  mother. 

"Kobi,  we  have  no  children  of  our  own,  not  even  a  single  grand- 
child. So  we  like  boys  to  come  and  stay  with  us,"  she  said  kindly. 
"We  are  two  old  lonely  people." 

Kobi  smiled  up  at  her. 
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"Would  you  like  to  see  all  through  the  castle  while  it  is  still  light? 
I  know  boys  like  castles,"  Mrs.  Bach  said. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  it,  for  I  have  never  been  in  a  castle 
before,"  answered  Kobi. 

"Then  we'll  go  while  it  is  still  daylight.  The  men  are  busy  anyway 
talking  business,"  said  Mrs.  Bach. 

Uncle  Jacob  and  Mr.  Bach  were  sitting  at  a  table,  drinking  wine. 
Mr.  Bach  had  white  hair  too,  like  his  wife.  He  was  dressed  in  some 
fine  smooth  clothing,  and  wore  a  bright  blue  necktie  with  a  stone 
shining  in  it.  He  looked  very  new. 

Mrs.  Bach  led  Kobi  down  a  narrow  stairway  into  a  room  far  below 
in  the  castle.  In  the  floor  was  a  trap  door.  Mrs.  Bach  opened  it,  but 
Kobi  could  see  nothing,  it  was  so  dark. 

"They  used  to  throw  their  prisoners  down  through  this  hole,  and 
keep  them  in  the  dungeon  below  for  years  on  bread  and  water  until 
they  died."  As  Mrs.  Bach  said  this,  she  shivered.  Kobi  could  see  she 
was  a  very  kind  lady. 

Then  he  followed  her  through  so  many  rooms  he  could  not  re- 
member them  all.  But  one  he  liked  very  much.  It  was  in  the  tower. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  old  furniture  in  it:  chests  with  long  keys 
sticking  in  them,  a  spinning  wheel,  clocks  that  did  not  go,  and  old 
carved  benches. 

"We  keep  this  room  to  show  our  friends  just  how  it  was  in  the 
old  days,  Kobi,"  said  Mrs.  Bach.  "Do  you  see  that  old  bed  in  the 
corner?" 

Kobi  saw  the  bed.  It  was  so  large  that  five  people  could  sleep  in  it 
together  without  touching.  There  were  curtains  all  around  it. 
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"Sometimes  our  visitors  sleep  in  that  bed  when  they  visit  us," 
said  Mrs.  Bach: 

"I  would  like  to  sleep  there  myself,"  said  Kobi,  "if  Uncle  Jacob 
would  sleep  with  me." 

"We'll  ask  him,"  the  kind  lady  said.  "But  you  are  sure  you  won't 
be  afraid  of  rats  or  bats,  or  that  knight  over  there  in  the  corner?" 

Kobi  saw  the  knight  in  armor  standing  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
great  room.  When  he  looked  inside  the  armor  it  was  empty. 

"We  keep  two  cats  and  a  dachshund  in  the  castle,  but  in  an  old 
building  like  this  it  is  hard  to  catch  all  the  rats  and  mice,"  said  Mrs. 
Bach,  as  she  led  Kobi  up  steps  and  steps  to  the  very  top  of  the  tower. 
Through  a  narrow  window  he  could  see  across  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  white  glaciers  on  the  mountains. 

Then  he  saw  something  flutter  against  the  stone  wall.  A  swallow 
had  crept  into  the  tower  to  get  warm  and  could  not  find  its  way 
out.  Kobi  grabbed  the  bird.  Its  claws  were  sharp.  They  dug  into  his 
hand  like  needles.  He  shoved  the  frightened  bird  through  a  gutter  in 
the  floor  of  the  tower,  where  rainwater  ran  out.  As  the  swallow 
breathed  the  fresh  air,  he  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away. 

"I  come  up  here  every  few  days  to  see  if  some  little  bird  has 
got  caught  in  the  tower,"  said  the  gray-haired  lady.  "But  I  haven't 
been  up  here  for  almost  a  week  now.  This  bird  must  have  been  here 
a  long  time  without  food  or  water.  He's  all  right  now,  thanks  to  you, 
Kobi." 

The  tower  smelled  musty  and  old,  like  a  museum.  Kobi  saw  a 
cannon  in  the  corner,  and  a  sleigh  with  fancy  gold  lines  on  it  and 
pictures  of  people. 
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Then  he  followed  his  friend  down  the  shaky  old  stairs,  hugging 
the  wall,  for  there  was  no  railing.  In  the  courtyard  below  was  a  well 
and  a  green  garden  full  of  flowers.  A  high  stone  wall  surrounded 
it.  Kobi  and  Mrs.  Bach  sat  on  a  bench  and  talked. 

"While  the  men  are  looking  over  the  cattle,  we  will  sit  here,  just 
you  and  I.  I  don't  know  what  my  husband  would  do  if  he  did  not 
have  his  fine  cattle  to  think  about,"  said  Kobi's  friend.  "It  will  be 
nice  to  have  our  two  heifers  with  you  all  summer,  for  I  know  you 
will  take  good  care  of  them.  Then  they  grow  so  much  stronger  up 
on  the  Alp." 

Kobi  said  nothing,  just  looked  at  his  new  friend. 

"Kobi,  I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  this  castle.  All  the  boys  like 
it.  I  am  sure  you  have  not  heard  it  before,  have  you?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Bach. 

"No,"  said  Kobi,  "but  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  Grandfather  al- 
ways tells  us  stories  at  home." 

"This  is  an  interesting  story  too,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  if  it  is 
true  or  not,  but  the  villagers  love  to  tell  it  to  their  children  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  lovely  story.  This  is  the  way  it  goes: 

"Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  young  noble  by  the  name  of  Wolf- 
ram. He  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  an  old  uncle  who  was  very  rich. 
The  uncle  was  ruler  in  a  small  province  in  Austria.  But  every  peas- 
ant in  his  whole  province  hated  him,  for  he  was  cruel  and  unjust. 

"The  uncle,  whose  name  was  Leopold,  was  very  fond  of  his 
nephew.  When  the  young  man  married,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  him 
with  bags  of  gold.  The  messenger  handed  Wolfram  a  letter  which  read: 
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"  'Here  is  a  gift  for  you  and  your  bride.  Build  yourself  a  fine 
castle.  When  it  is  finished  I  will  come  and  see  it.  Leopold.' 

"So  Wolfram  hired  the  stone  masons  and  workmen  in  the  villages 
near  by,  and  they  worked  day  in  and  day  out.  A  great  stone  build- 
ing began  to  rise  on  this  knoll  where  we  now  sit. 

"As  the  castle  grew,  everybody  saw  that  it  was  not  like  any  other 
castle  in  all  Switzerland.  It  had  no  drawbridge,  no  heavy,  strong 
outer  walls,  no  great  gates.  It  was  like  a  peasant's  home,  for  anyone 
at  all  could  walk  right  into  it. 

"The  workmen  talked  among  themselves  about  this  strange  build- 
ing, but  they  did  not  say  anything  to  Wolfram  about  it.  For  Wolf- 
ram was  always  kind  to  them.  He  made  them  pay  very  few  taxes; 
he  settled  all  their  disputes  so  fairly  and  justly  that  the  people  began 
to  call  him  Wolfram  the  Just. 

"The  masons  and  carpenters  kept  on  working  for  months  and 
months  until  finally  several  years  had  passed,  and  the  castle  was  fin- 
ished. Still  there  were  no  strong  walls,  no  gates,  no  drawbridge. 

"Wolfram  sent  a  messenger  to  his  uncle,  Leopold,  telling  him  that 
the  castle  was  now  ready  for  him  to  see.  It  was  several  weeks  before 
Leopold  arrived,  for  the  roads  were  bad  in  those  days  and  it  took 
longer  to  travel  over  them.  Early  in  the  fall  he  came. 

"But  when  he  had  looked  over  Wolfram's  castle,  and  saw  that  it 
had  no  protection  at  all  —  no  gates,  no  walls  —  he  was  furious. 

"  'What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  you  blockhead?'  he  cried  an- 
grily. T  have  given  you  gold  to  build  a  castle  worthy  of  our  name, 
and  you  have  built  yourself  a  miserable  place.  Are  you  mad?' 


"Wolfram  expected  this,  so  he  only  smiled  and  said:  'Wait  until 
morning,  Uncle,  and  you  shall  see.' 

"Wait  until  morning,"  what  do  you  mean?'  shouted  the  uncle. 
'What  do  you  expect  of  these  fickle  peasants  who  bow  before  you 
one  minute  and  stick  a  sword  in  your  back  the  other?  There  was 
never  such  a  poor  castle  in  all  Switzerland,  and  to  think  it  has  been 
built  with  my  gold!' 
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"All  evening  Leopold  fretted  and  railed  at  Wolfram.  In  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  walked  down  the  steps  into  the  dining  room,  he  looked  out 
of  a  narrow  window.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  a  forest  of  lances  moving 
slowly  up  the  hill. 

"Leopold  shouted  to  his  nephew: 'Wolfram,  Wolfram,  your  ene- 
mies have  surprised  you.  What  did  I  tell  you,  you  fool?  Look  down! 
Soldiers  with  lances  surround  the  castle.' 
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"Wolfram  only  smiled  and  said:  'I  know,  Uncle.  All  will  be  well.' 
"  'I  will  not  be  killed  in  cold  blood.  Call  the  guards.' 
"Wolfram  replied:  'There  are  no  guards  in  this  castle.' 
"As  the  forest  of  lances  moved  slowly  up  the  hill,  Wolfram  led  his 

uncle  to  the  door.  The  uncle  tried  to  hide  behind  his  nephew  as 

the  soldiers  approached. 

"Then  Wolfram  the  Just  raised  his  arm.  Without  a  sound,  all  the 

soldiers  knelt  down  upon  the  earth  and  bowed  their  heads.  The 

uncle  Leopold  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  or  his  ears,  as  thousands  and 

thousands  of  men  cried:  'We  bow  to  our  master,  Wolfram  the  Just.' 
"Wolfram  turned  to  Leopold  and  said:  'See,  Uncle,  kneeling  on 

the  ground  is  my  army.  These  are  the  peasants  whose  faith  I  have 

kept.  With  your  bags  of  gold  I  built  loyal  hearts  instead  of  walls. 

Loyal  hearts  that  are  stronger  than  the  thickest  wall,  the  highest 

gate,  the  deepest  moat.' 

"And  that  is  the  story,  Kobi,"  said  Mrs.  Bach. 

Kobi  looked  wonderingly  around  the  courtyard.  Then  he  said: 

"But,  Mrs.  Bach,  there  are  walls  around  the  garden  and  high  walls 

that  would  be  hard  to  climb  over.  We  passed  under  a  heavy  archway 

yesterday  when  we  came  into  the  castle." 

Mrs.  Bach  smiled  and  said:  "I  was  waiting  for  you  to  say  that, 

Kobi.  Now  I  will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story. 

"After  Wolfram  the  Just  died,  another  noble  came  to  live  in  the 
castle.  But  he  was  just  like  Leopold.  He  was  not  good  or  kind.  He 
robbed  the  peasants.  If  they  could  not  pay  the  heavy  taxes  he  threw 
them  down  in  the  dungeon  we  saw  yesterday. 
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"And  because  he  was  so  unjust,  he  had  to  build  walls.  He  had  to 
have  places  for  men  to  shoot  cannon  and  crossbows  from,  and  throw 
down  burning  torches.  He  had  to  protect  his  castle  with  iron  bars 
and  heavy  gates. 

"The  peasants,  who  were  friendly  under  Wolfram,  turned  into 
savage  beasts  under  his  successor.  They  burned  the  village  of  Rhein- 
wald  below  the  castle  several  times.  They  stormed  Wolfram's  Castle 
many  times  but  were  never  able  to  take  it,  for  it  was  heavily  guarded. 
That  is  why  it  is  still  standing  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  feudal  times. 

"But  everybody  calls  it  Wolfram's  Castle,  for  they  have  forgotten 
even  the  name  of  the  cruel  ruler  who  lived  in  it  after  Wolfram  died." 


After  supper  that  night,  Uncle  Jacob  and  Mr.  Bach  played 
checkers,  while  Kobi  and  his  friend  looked  at  picture  books.  There 
were  more  books  in  the  castle  than  Kobi  thought  were  in  the  whole 
world.  He  liked  the  pictures  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  fighting  for  the 
French  king;  and  two  pictures  of  William  Tell  —  Tell  shooting 
the  apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  Tell  jumping  from  the  boat  in 
the  storm  on  Lake  Lucerne. 

But  by  nine  o'clock  Kobi's  eyes  were  heavy,  and  Mrs.  Bach  said 
to  Uncle  Jacob:  "This  boy  can't  look  at  picture  books  any  longer, 
Jacob.  He  almost  went  to  sleep  on  my  shoulder." 

As  she  handed  a  candle  to  Uncle  Jacob,  she  said:  "It's  drafty  in 
that  old  room  upstairs  where  Kobi  wants  to  sleep,  so  use  the  blankets 
beside  the  big  feather  comfort." 

The  room  in  the  tower  was  drafty.  The  door  would  not  shut,  for 
the  lock  was  rusty. 


Kobi  climbed  into  the  great  bed.  Uncle  Jacob  pulled  the  curtains 
together  as  he  said:  "Now,  Kobi,  don't  get  scared  if  you  hear  funny 
noises  tonight.  I  bet  this  old  castle  is  full  of  mice  and  rats  and  even 
bats.  Don't  dream  about  ghosts  either,  for  there's  no  ghost  in  this 
castle  unless  it's  Wolfram's.  He  has  no  sins  to  haunt  him,  so  he  won't 
be  walking  around." 

Uncle  Jacob  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  went  to  sleep  at  once. 
Kobi  was  too  excited  to  sleep.  He  lay  thinking  about  all  the  things 
that  had  happened  that  day:  the  swallow  in  the  tower,  the  old  dun- 
geon, the  pictures  in  the  leather-covered  books,  and  the  story  of 
Wolfram. 

Uncle  Jacob  was  snoring.  He  sounded  like  the  woodcutters  saw- 
ing wood  in  the  forest.  Kobi  pulled  aside  the  curtains  just  a  little 
bit  to  peer  into  the  vast  old  room. 

The  moon  came  through  the  tiny  panes  in  the  windows  and  threw 
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a  pretty  pattern  on  the  floor.  Then,  as  it  crept  behind  a  cloud,  the 
pattern  went  away.  Kobi  watched  it  come  and  go.  Then  it  shifted 
and  shone  on  the  hand  of  the  armored  knight  in  the  corner.  Kobi 
thought  the  hand  moved  a  little.  He  knew  there  was  no  man  inside, 
but  still  he  was  afraid,  and  pulled  the  curtains  tight. 

He  tried  hard  to  go  to  sleep.  Uncle  Jacob  kept  on  snoring.  Sud- 
denly a  gust  of  cold  air  blew  through  the  room  as  a  door  opened. 
Kobi  heard  a  strange  noise.  It  made  him  sit  up  in  bed.  He  was  cold 
and  stiff  with  fear.  The  noise  came  from  a  corner  of  the  room. 

Uncle  Jacob  did  not  move.  But  Kobi  was  so  frightened  he  hardly 
dared  to  breathe.  Then  he  heard  a  sound  like  wings  fluttering. 

Swish,  swish,  the  curtains  trembled.  Then  Kobi  heard  a  shrill 
sound.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  shook  Uncle  Jacob's  shoulder 
and  cried:  "Uncle,  wake  up.  Light  a  candle,  Uncle." 

Uncle  Jacob  sat  up  in  bed  and  said  in  a  voice  heavy  with  sleep: 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"Something  swished  right  across  the  curtains  and  they  shook!" 
cried  Kobi  in  fear. 

Uncle  Jacob  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said:  "Nothing  but  a  bat,  but 
we'll  see." 

He  lumbered  unwillingly  out  of  bed  and  lit  a  candle.  Then  he 
walked  around  the  room  peering  into  the  corners  and  turned  the 
light  up  on  the  ceiling.  Just  as  Uncle  Jacob  let  the  light  fall  on  the 
knight  in  armor,  Kobi  saw  an  animal  sitting  as  still  as  a  ghost  on 
top  of  the  helmet.  It  was  an  owl.  A  mouse  quivered  in  its  beak. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?  Mice  and  an  owl  besides.  Lots  of  animal 
life  in  here,"  said  Uncle  Jacob,  laughing. 
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Kobi  was  still  too  afraid  to  laugh.  Uncle  Jacob  grabbed  a  blanket 
from  the  bed  and  waved  it  at  the  owl.  The  bird  flew  out  through 
the  open  door. 

Uncle  Jacob  pushed  a  chair  against  the  door. 

"Let's  have  no  more  owls  or  mice,  Kobi.  You  must  sleep,  boy.  It 
won't  be  so  easy  driving  two  heifers  home  tomorrow.  Lie  on  the 
side  near  the  wall,  so  you  can't  look  through  the  curtains.  I  will 
sleep  on  the  outside  and  keep  away  all  the  ghosts  and  rats  and  owls. 
Turn  over,  Kobi,  and  go  to  sleep." 

Kobi  did  as  he  was  told.  He  covered  his  face  with  the  rough  old 
linen  sheet.  Uncle  Jacob  pulled  the  curtains  together.  If  there  were 
mice  squeaking  or  owls  hooting,  Kobi  did  not  know  anything  about 
them  until  he  heard: 

"Wake  up,  Kobi,  the  ghosts  are  gone.  It's  morning." 

As  they  left  Wolfram's  Castle,  Mrs.  Bach  shook  Kobi's  hands 
and  said:  "You  have  made  us  very  happy,  Kobi.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
a  boy  of  our  own  for  two  days.  When  you  come  back  with  the 
heifers  in  the  fall,  maybe  you  can  stay  overnight  with  us  again. 
Tell  Grittli  to  come  too,  if  she  is  big  enough  to  walk  this  far.  And 
remember  that  Roslie,  the  heifer  with  the  dark  tail,  is  my  own  pet. 
She  will  take  a  prize  at  the  Cattle  Fair  at  Zug  some  day.  Take  good 
care  of  her,  Kobi.  She  is  my  special  friend,  just  as  you  are  my  special 
friend." 

And  that  was  the  last  Kobi  saw  of  Wolfram's  Castle  for  a  long 
time. 


7.  THE  ALP  JOURNEY 


\   A   /HILE  it  was  still  pitch  dark,  a  long  line  of  goats,  cows, 
y    y       calves,  pigs,  and  gaily  dressed  men  left  Uncle  Jacob's 
house  in  the  valley.  Men  and  animals  were  going  to  the  Alps. 

If  it  had  been  daylight,  you  could  have  seen  Kobi,  far  ahead  of 
the  others,  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  five  lively  goats.  Behind  him 
walked  Uli  the  cheesemaker.  Uli  was  the  best  yodeler  in  the  whole 
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country.  He  always  went  with  Uncle  Jacob  every  year,  for  he  loved 
to  show  off  his  fine  voice  as  he  walked  through  the  villages. 

Three  cows  plodded  behind  Uli.  Each  cow  wore  a  heavy  copper 
bell  on  her  neck  and  was  herded  by  a  man  in  a  red  vest  and  yellow 
pants.  Uncle  Jacob  picked  out  his  older  cows  to  carry  the  three  bells. 
They  had  been  to  the  mountains  the  year  before  and  so  they  did  not 
stop  to  eat  grass  as  the  younger  animals  did,  but  walked  right  along. 

Cows,  heifers,  calves  tramped  behind  the  three  bell  cows.  Their 
herders  ran  about  and  yelled  at  them,  for  they  were  always  straying 
from  the  road.  Blass,  the  dog,  did  what  he  could  to  keep  them  in  line. 

Fritz,  the  great  brown  bull,  marched  proudly  behind  the  cows. 
He  was  very  stylish  as  he  pranced  along.  He  wore  a  hat  that  Kobi 
had  made.  It  was  a  milkstool  covered  with  flowers.  Fritz  had  a  ring 
right  through  his  nose.  A  very  strong  man  led  him  by  a  rope,  for 
Fritz  was  not  very  good. 

Behind  these  twenty-three  cows  and  calves  creaked  the  wagon, 
driven  by  Uncle  Jacob.  It  was  simply  covered  with  flowers.  Inside 
the  wagon  were  wooden  churns,  ladles,  buckets,  cheese  molds,  and 
stools.  On  top  of  them  sat  a  great  copper  cheese  kettle. 

Far  behind  the  wagon  straggled  a  mother  pig  and  her  ten  babies. 
They  were  fat  and  lazy,  and  Franz,  the  swineherd,  switched  their 
little  tails,  trying  to  keep  them  up. 

Meanwhile  Kobi,  at  the  very  forefront,  ran  with  his  goats  through 
the  dark  night.  The  sky  was  like  the  inside  of  a  big  gray  cup  with 
silver  stars  pasted  in  it.  Kobi  listened  to  the  great  bells.  They  did 
not  ring  all  alike,  for  they  were  of  different  sizes. 

Zoom,  zoom,  zoom  —  zam,  zam,    zam  —  zim,    zim,    zim,    they 
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rang  as  the  cows  walked.  They  were  so  long  that  they  almost  touched 
the  dusty  road  as  they  swung. 

Then  all  at  once  Uli  began  to  yodel  in  a  high-pitched  voice.  When 
he  had  sung  only  a  few  notes,  the  two  herders  behind  him  knew 
the  melody.  They  joined  in  a  lower  key.  The  bells  tolled  a  still  deeper 
bass.  It  was  so  strange  to  hear  the  old  song  flowing  out  into  the  deep 
dark  night  that  little  shivers  of  happiness  ran  up  and  down  Kobi's 
back.  He  was  too  excited  to  realize  that  he  was  tired;  he  had  slept 
but  a  few  short  hours. 

The  yodeling  stopped.  Only  the  bells  tolled  their  deep  rich  sound. 
Then  black  houses  loomed  up  on  either  side  of  the  road:  a  village. 

Uli  began  another  yodel.  It  was  much  slower  than  the  first  one. 
It  was  almost  like  an  old  choral  Kobi  had  often  heard  in  church. 
Suddenly  shutters  banged  open.  Lights  flashed  in  dark  houses.  People 
called  from  windows: 

"Yoo  —  hoo  —  oo  —  oo  —  oo." 

Most  of  the  villagers  were  happy  to  be  wakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  song.  Then  someone  yelled  angrily: 

"Why  don't  you  sing  something  somebody  likes?" 

"Anything  you  would  like,  sleepyhead,  would  sour  the  cows' 
milk,"  Uncle  Jacob  called  back. 

A  shutter  banged  noisily;  a  window  closed  as  the  villager  went 
back  to  bed.  Then  another  voice  rang  out  above  the  din: 

"If  you  had  a  few  more  drinks,  herder,  you'd  sing  a  little  better." 

Kobi  wondered  why  the  villagers  teased  Uli.  Everybody  knew 
that  Uli  was  the  best  yodeler  in  the  valley.  But  Kobi  had  heard 
Grandfather  say  that  the  villagers  were  known  for  their  wit.  When 
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they  admired  something,  they  just  made  fun  of  it. 

The  village  was  so  small  that  Kobi  was  soon  walking  again  in  the 
country.  He  smelled  flowers  and  newly  cut  hay.  The  gray  cup  of 
the  sky  was  growing  pink.  The  silver  stars  had  all  faded  away.  A 
cock  crowed  and  then  another.  Dawn  was  coming. 

Then  as  the  road  turned,  Kobi  saw  the  Alps  in  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun.  Everything  but  the  mountain  peaks  was  in  deep  shadow. 

"Uli,  Uli,  look  at  the  mountains.  They  are  on  fire!" 

The  mountains  did  look  afire.  They  were  a  burning  orange-red. 
But  as  the  sun  rose  the  red  faded  to  pink.  Long  shadows  and  lights 
raced  across  the  hills  and  valleys.  Day  had  come  at  last. 

The  road  led  through  another  village.  Everybody  was  at  work 
now.  Kobi  smelled  fresh  rolls  as  he  passed  a  baker's  shop.  The  odor 
of  coffee  drifted  out  of  kitchen  windows.  Women  scrubbed  the  stone 
steps  of  their  neat  town  houses.  Feather  beds  were  stuffed  in  bed- 
room windows  to  catch  the  sunshine. 

Uli  yodeled  and  yodeled  as  he  paraded  proudly  through  the 
village,  for  it  was  the  last  one  before  they  reached  the  mountains. 
Everybody  stopped  work  to  listen.  They  nudged  each  other,  pointing 
to  Uncle  Jacob's  well-kept  cows,  the  gay  costumes  of  all  the  herders, 
the  great  beating  bells  with  the  fine  leather  collars.  Kobi  walked 
with  his  head  up  through  the  street  of  the  strange  village.  He  was 
very  pleased  with  his  red  vest,  his  yellow  pants,  and  the  brass  cows 
shining  on  his  braces.  As  he  passed  a  blacksmith  shop,  he  heard  the 
blacksmith  call: 

"Jacob,  one  of  your  bells  is  cracked.  Bring  it  in;  I'll  fix  it  for  a 
hundred  francs." 
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Uncle  Jacob  laughed.  Kobi  knew  the  bells  were  whole  and  sound, 
and  when  they  were  new  they  would  not  have  cost  much  more  than 
two  hundred  francs. 

A  jester  called:  "Your  bull  looks  mad  at  that  lady's  hat  on  his 
head."  Fritz  did  look  mad.  He  did  not  like  his  hat  one  bit.  He  did  not 
like  the  ring  in  his  nose,  nor  did  he  like  the  Alp  journey. 

As  Kobi  approached  a  cafe,  he  saw  two  maidservants  who  called: 
"Come,  herders,  and  wet  your  throats  with  wine.  You'll  sing  better." 

The  herdsmen  needed  no  urging.  Even  Uncle  Jacob  climbed  down 
from  the  wagon.  A  maidservant  gave  Kobi  a  sausage  to  eat.  He  was 
very  hungry.  His  master  tied  Fritz  the  bull  to  a  fence  while  he  drank 
a  glass  of  sour  red  wine. 

The  bull  was  hungry.  As  he  peeped  through  the  fence  he  saw 
spinach  growing  in  a  garden.  Fritz  had  never  eaten  spinach.  It 
might  be  better  than  the  grass  at  his  feet.  So  he  pushed  his  great 
head  between  the  bars  of  the  fence  and  nipped  off  some  green  leaves. 
He  did  not  like  spinach  one  bit.  As  he  pulled  his  head  back,  the 
milkstool  hat  stuck,  and  he  was  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

An  angry  woman  yelled:  "Get  out  of  my  garden,  you  brute!" 

Fritz  was  already  mad  at  his  silly  hat.  He  shook  the  fence  with 
his  long  horns.  He  would  have  torn  it  down  if  his  master  had  not 
seen  him  just  in  time.  The  herdsman  dropped  his  glass  on  the  steps, 
and  ran  and  jumped  over  the  fence.  He  pushed  Fritz's  head  back. 
Fritz  looked  so  funny  that  everybody  laughed.  His  hat  hung  over 
one  ear.  The  flowers  were  all  on  the  ground. 

The  laugh  and  the  good  red  wine  made  the  herders  feel  better. 
They  fell  back  into  line,  and  were  very  gay  as  they  left  the  village, 


singing.  Kobi  walked  on  with  his  goats.  They  were  not  so  lively  any 
more  and  he  could  keep  up  with  them.  His  fine  white  stockings 
were  all  covered  with  dust.  He  was  tired,  for  he  had  walked  many 
long  miles  since  midnight. 

Then  he  heard  an  automobile  toot.  The  herdsmen  drove  their 
animals  to  the  side  of  the  road.  They  waited  for  the  car  to  pass.  Just 
then  the  mother  pig  broke  away  from  the  swineherd.  She  had  never 
seen  an  automobile  in  her  life.  She  thought  it  was  some  monster  that 
was  going  to  eat  her.  She  ran  frantically  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
the  tooting  car.  Her  long  rope  dangled  behind  her.  As  she  raced  by, 
every  herder  tried  vainly  to  catch  the  rope. 
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Squealing  furiously,  the  pig  came  to  a  bridge.  It  was  wet  and 
slippery  with  spray  from  the  rushing  creek.  The  pig  was  running 
so  fast  that  she  slipped  on  the  wet  road.  Out  went  her  four  feet  from 
under  her.  She  skidded  along  the  wet  ground  like  a  skater  on  ice. 

Then  all  at  once  —  splash  —  the  big  animal  fell  into  the  icy 
water  of  the  creek.  One  cold  rapid  after  another  rolled  her  over  and 
over.  Each  time  she  got  to  her  feet,  another  rapid  pushed  her  down- 
stream. 

Kobi  was  the  first  one  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  creek.  He  waded 
into  the  cold  water.  It  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  full  of  big  slippery 
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rocks.  He  finally  caught  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  pig  was 
rolling  along  like  a  great  pink  log.  The  rapids  were  so  rough  that 
Kobi  could  not  pull  her  ashore.  She  squealed  as  if  a  butcher  were 
knifing  her. 

Just  then  Uli  grabbed  the  rope  too.  Together  Kobi  and  Uli  pulled 
the  pig  to  shore.  She  was  wet  and  scared,  but  she  was  too  fat  to  be 
hurt.  She  went  back  to  her  baby  pigs  none  the  wiser. 

An  hour  later  they  came  to  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Kings.  It  stood 
under  great  trees  at  the  end  of  the  country  road.  From  the  inn  only 
a  cowtrail  led  up  to  the  Alpine  pastures. 

The  cows  and  the  herders  stopped  to  rest.  Uncle  Jacob  unhitched 
the  horse  from  the  wagon.  Then  he  loaded  the  big  cheese  kettle  on 
the  horse.  Uli  unfastened  the  great  bells  from  the  cows.  They  were 
too  heavy  for  the  animals  to  carry  up  the  steep  trail.  He  strapped 
two  of  the  bells  on  a  wooden  yoke.  Uli  and  his  herder  would  carry 
them  themselves  on  their  shoulders. 

The  innkeeper  of  the  Three  Kings  Inn  was  friendly  and  kind  to 
Uncle  Jacob  and  his  herdsmen.  He  gave  them  wine,  sausages,  and 
bread.  After  they  had  drunk  and  eaten  and  rested,  Uncle  Jacob  said: 
"Another  hour,  men,  and  we  will  be  at  Hoch  Alp.  Kobi,  let  the 
goats  go." 

The  goats  ran  up  the  trail.  Kobi  tried  to  keep  up  with  them.  He 
was  tired.  He  looked  back  at  Uli.  Uli  was  very  strong,  for  he  carried 
two  great  bells  on  the  yoke  across  his  shoulders.  He  walked  with 
short  steps  timing  the  bells.  The  bells  were  rung  carefully  and  the 
men  yodeled  until  they  reached  their  Alpine  pasture,  even  if  nobody 
listened  to  them  at  all.  That  was  the  custom  of  the  mountains. 
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The  trail  zigzagged  up  and  up  the  hillside.  Kobi  was  so  thirsty. 
Sweat  ran  down  his  face.  Each  time  he  looked  back  the  creek  was 
still  farther  away.  He  was  climbing  fast. 

The  cows  were  tired  too.  Sometimes  a  cow  or  calf  would  dart 
from  the  trail  to  nip  a  few  blades  of  green  grass.  Then  the  dog 
would  chase  them  back  again.  The  pigs  were  so  far  behind  now  that 
Kobi  could  not  see  them. 

The  trail  crept  under  a  steep  cliff.  It  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  just  wide  enough  for  one  animal  to  walk  at  a  time.  From  the 
edge  of  the  trail,  the  rock  went  straight  down  for  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  air  was  cool,  for  it  blew  over  the  snow.  Kobi  could  hear  the  deep 
sound  of  falling  waters.  He  came  to  a  waterfall  that  leaped  over  the 
cliff  far  above  his  head,  and  fell  in  a  fury  of  spray  forming  a  stream 
across  the  trail,  and  then  leaped  again  in  another  waterfall  to  meet 
the  creek  far  down  in  the  narrow  canyon. 

The  goats  ran  to  drink  the  water.  So  did  the  cows  and  the  herds- 
men. Kobi  drank  and  drank  until  he  was  no  longer  thirsty. 

Uli  must  have  felt  better  too,  for  he  started  to  yodel  again.  The 
herdsmen  joined  in  a  lower  key,  the  bells  tolled,  and  the  music 
sounded  even  finer,  for  each  sound  echoed  and  re-echoed  against  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  chasm.  Kobi  was  happy  again. 

The  goats  ran  through  a  narrow  pass  between  the  cliffs,  as  nar- 
row as  a  gate.  Kobi  followed.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  beautiful  green 
mountain  valley,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  steep  walls  of  rock  that 
were  still  covered  with  snow  in  places.  Uncle  Jacob  called:  "We  are 
here." 

This  was  Hoch  Alp.  The  cows  seemed  to  know  just  what  Uncle 
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Jacob  said,  for  they  scattered  to  graze.  On  the  side  of  a  green  knoll 
Kobi  saw  a  stone  house  and  a  stone  barn.  He  knew  they  must  be  his 
barn  and  his  hut.  He  climbed  up  to  them. 

As  he  stood  in  the  shade  of  the  barn,  he  could  see  one  green  Alp 
rising  above  the  other,  like  stairsteps,  to  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  could  see  the  snakelike  trail  along  which  he  had  toiled.  He 
could  even  see  a  bit  of  blue  lake  in  the  distance. 

While  the  herders  sat  on  the  grass  and  rested,  Uli  and  Uncle  Jacob 
milked  the  two  goats.  They  drank  the  warm  milk,  ate  bread,  and 
talked  about  the  long  trip  they  had  made. 

But  the  trip  was  not  yet  over  for  the  herders.  They  had  to  return 
to  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  bring  up  all  the  churns,  cheese 
molds,  milk  buckets,  and  stools,  on  their  backs. 

Uncle  Jacob  and  Kobi  stood  on  the  knoll  and  watched  them  go 
down  the  trail.  Then  Uncle  Jacob  turned  to  Kobi  with  a  smile  and 
said: 

"Boy,  this  is  to  be  our  home  for  three  months,  yours  and  mine. 
I  hope  you  will  like  it.  Come,  let's  get  the  hut  straightened  up,  and 
hang  up  the  bells.  The  men  won't  be  back  for  several  hours." 

Thus  began  Kobi's  life  on  Hoch  Alp. 


8.  LIFE  ON  HOCH  ALP 


UNCLE  JACOB'S  hut  on  Hoch  Alp  had  only  one  room,  un- 
less you  counted  the  cave  under  the  hill  where  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  were  kept  cool.  The  one  room  was  large,  but  there  was 
not  much  in  it,  only  a  wide  bed  with  a  mattress  filled  with  dried 
leaves,  wooden  clothes-hooks  to  hang  the  bells  upon,  a  rough  pine 
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table,  and  two  benches.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  a  large  copper 
cheese  kettle  hung  from  a  stout  wooden  crane. 

Kobi  liked  the  room,  for  it  was  cool  even  in  hot  weather.  The 
floor  was  of  earth,  but  was  easy  to  sweep  clean  with  a  willow  broom. 
There  was  only  one  window  and  not  even  a  chimney.  The  smoke  had 
to  find  its  way  out  as  best  it  could  through  a  hole  near  the  ceiling. 

The  longer  Kobi  lived  in  the  mountains,  the  browner  and  stronger 
he  grew.  He  milked  five  of  the  cows  every  morning  and  every  eve- 
ning. The  callus  on  his  thumb  was  almost  as  big  as  Grandfather's. 
He  would  compare  them  and  see  which  was  the  larger  when  he  got 
home.  The  palms  of  his  hands  had  toughened  too,  for  he  was  always 
chopping  wood. 

Uncle  Jacob  made  cheese  every  other  day.  This  took  a  lot  of  wood. 
The  forest  grew  just  above  Hoch  Alp.  Kobi  and  Uncle  Jacob  would 
cut  down  a  dead  tree.  Then  they  would  drag  it  down  to  the  hut. 
For  hours  and  hours  Kobi  would  saw  and  chop  at  the  tree,  until  it 
lay  in  little  pieces.  That  was  how  he  got  his  broad  tough  hands.  That 
was  how  the  muscles  of  his  forearm  swelled  firm  and  hard  when  he 
bent  his  hand  to  his  shoulder. 

All  the  days  were  just  alike:  milking,  chopping  wood,  cleaning 
out  stables,  making  cheese.  So  Kobi  looked  forward  to  the  evenings, 
when  supper  of  goats'  milk  and  bread  was  over. 

Then  Uncle  Jacob  would  take  down  the  great  bells  from  their 
wooden  hooks  and  show  Kobi  how  to  ring  them  as  a  true  Swiss  herder 
should.  They  were  heavy  and  hard  to  hold,  but  Uncle  Jacob  said  that 
Kobi  did  very  well  for  a  boy  of  only  eleven  years. 
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Every  time  the  bells  clanged  an  echo  came  back  from  the  narrow 
valley.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  Kobi  could  hear  so  many  echoes 
that  he  knew  Sepp  was  ringing  his  bells  in  reply. 

Kobi's  bells  would  sound:  "Boom,  boom,"  and  Sepp's  would  an- 
swer: "Boom,  boom."  From  every  cliff  and  mountainside,  the  sounds 
would  bound  back.  Echoes  came  from  all  parts  of  the  valley,  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter.  The  valley  was  as  full  of  sounds  as  the  church 
tower  on  feast  days. 

Sometimes  Kobi  would  call  to  Sepp,  the  joycall  of  the  mountains: 
"Yoo — hoo — oo — oo — oo."When  the  weather  was  clear,  Kobi  could 
hear  Sepp's  father  Uli  singing  as  he  went  about  his  work,  and  dogs 
barking  and  cattle  lowing  on  Schwarz  Alp. 

Once  a  week  Kobi  crossed  the  valley  and  spent  the  evening  with 
his  friend  Sepp.  They  would  ring  the  bells  together;  Uli  would  teach 
them  to  yodel,  and  sometimes  he  would  tell  them  stories.  It  kept  Kobi 
from  getting  homesick  to  know  his  friend  was  so  near  that  he  could 
call  to  him. 

Each  week  Kobi  took  cheese  and  butter  on  his  back  and  walked 
down  the  trail  to  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Kings.  He  always  hoped  the 
innkeeper  would  hand  him  a  letter  from  home.  One  day  early  in 
August  Kobi  got  a  letter  from  his  mother.  It  read: 
"Dear  Kobi, 

Grittli  and  I  are  coming  up  to  see  you  on  Thursday.  We  hope  you 
are  well  and  learning  to  be  a  good  cowherd.  We  will  come  early  in 
the  morning,  for  we  must  go  home  in  the  afternoon.  Love  from 
Grandfather  and  Father.  We  miss  you. 

Mother." 
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Kobi  ran  up  the  trail  and  reached  Hoch  Alp  out  of  breath.  He 
waved  Mother's  letter  at  Uncle  Jacob  and  cried:  "Mother  and  Grittli 
are  coming  to  see  us  tomorrow  morning,  Uncle!" 

Uncle  Jacob  was  making  cheese.  He  smiled  and  said:  "Won't  it  be 
good  to  see  them?  We  must  clean  up  everything  spick  and  span. 
Womenfolk  are  funny.  They  think  we  are  dirty  herders  and  we 
will  show  them  we  are  clean.  Even  if  it  is  only  for  a  day."  He  winked 
at  Kobi. 

"Now,  Kobi,  bring  in  some  wood;  this  milk  is  not  hot  enough." 

Kobi  carried  an  armful  of  sweet-smelling  pine  into  the  hut  and 
put  two  sticks  under  the  kettle.  White  steam  from  the  milk  mingled 
with  the  black  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  curled  up  to  find  the  hole 
near  the  ceiling. 

Uncle  Jacob  dipped  a  thermometer  in  the  warm  milk,  and  looked 
at  it  carefully.  Then  he  said:  "Bring  the  rennet,  Kobi." 


Kobi  brought  him  a  bowl  of  fine  white  powder,  made  of  the  lining 
of  a  calf's  stomach.  Uncle  Jacob  threw  it  into  the  kettle  of  milk.  All 
at  once  the  milk  thickened  into  curds.  Uncle  Jacob  took  a  little 
stick  with  many  prongs  and  beat  the  curds  until  they  were  very 
fine.  Then  Kobi  handed  his  uncle  a  bag  of  cheesecloth.  Uncle  Jacob 
scooped  the  curds  into  the  bag.  He  ran  with  the  dripping  sack  and 
pushed  it,  cloth  and  all,  into  a  cheese-mold  on  the  bench.  Then  he 
screwed  down  the  lid  tight. 
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It  was  Kobi's  job  to  keep  on  tightening  down  the  lid  of  the  cheese- 
mold  so  that  all  of  the  water  in  the  cheese  would  ooze  out  of  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  Then  the  cheese  would  get  firm  and  could 
be  lifted  from  the  mold  and  put  in  the  cool  milk  room  to  cure. 

A  thin  yellow  whey  was  left  in  the  kettle.  But  as  Uncle  heated  it 
and  threw  some  sour  curds  in,  it  thickened  once  more.  These  second 
curds  Uncle  Jacob  dipped  out  with  a  wooden  ladle  and  saved  them 
to  eat  for  lunch. 

"Now  it's  time  to  clean  up,"  said  Uncle  Jacob.  "I'm  glad  we  don't 
have  to  make  cheese  tomorrow  again,  when  the  womenfolk  are  here. 
It's  such  a  lot  of  work." 

Kobi  scrubbed  the  milk  buckets,  the  ladles,  and  the  wooden  bowls 
with  hot  whey.  A  long  time  ago  some  cheesemaker  found  that  hot 
whey  is  the  very  best  thing  to  keep  wooden  tools  white  and  sweet. 
Whey  is  even  better  than  soap  and  water. 
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After  the  vessels  were  all  clean,  Kobi  dipped  out  a  bucketful  of 
whey  and  carried  it  out  to  the  pigsty.  As  he  poured  it  into  a  wooden 
trough,  he  laughed  at  the  impolite  baby  pigs. 

They  fell  over  one  another  and  pushed  one  another  aside.  One  lit- 
tle pig  with  a  black  tail  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  the  trough  with 
all  four  feet.  Kobi  pulled  him  out  by  the  tail.  He  squealed  and 
squealed.  But  a  minute  later  there  he  was  again,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  trough. 

"You're  a  real  greedy  pig,"  said  Kobi,  as  he  grabbed  his  tail  and 
held  him  so  he  could  get  only  his  snout  in  the  whey.  The  pig  did  not 
like  it.  If  his  mouth  had  not  been  full  of  food,  he  would  have  squealed 
to  high  heaven. 

Blass  the  dog  got  his  share  of  whey.  He  gulped  it  down  as  eagerly 
as  if  it  were  meat. 

After  lunch  Kobi  wandered  to  his  favorite  spot  on  Hoch  Alp.  He 
sat  down  under  an  old  pine  which  the  storms  had  beaten  so  that  some 
of  its  great  gnarled  limbs  almost  touched  the  ground.  From  this  spot 
Kobi  could  see  his  Alpine  world. 

He  could  see  the  mountain  peaks.  Snow  still  hid  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  He  could  see  the  valley.  If  the  sun  shone  on  it,  he  could 
see  the  spire  of  a  village  church.  Hoch  Alp  was  like  a  green  island 
with  steep  cliffs  around  it,  except  where  the  pine  forest  grew. 

At  Kobi's  feet  the  ground  dipped  away  until  it  reached  a  narrow 
shelf  of  rock,  then  it  plunged  straight  down  for  many  feet,  until  it 
met  a  waterfall  that  stormed  its  way  into  the  valley. 

This  spot  was  dangerous  and  Uncle  Jacob  had  built  a  fence  along 
the  edge  to  keep  the  cows  from  falling  over.  Sometimes  the  cows 
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fought  with  each  other,  and  forgot  all  about  the  cliff  and  fell. 
Sometimes  they  were  frightened  by  lightning  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  when  they  slipped  over  the  edge.  Not  a  summer 
passed  but  some  herder  lost  a  cow  in  the  Alps. 

Uncle  Jacob  had  told  Kobi  about  a  friend  of  his  who  owned 
twenty  cows  and  one  bull.  His  cows  got  frightened  one  night  by 
lightning.  Every  one  of  them  fell  over  the  cliff  and  was  killed. 
When  the  herder  saw  only  his  bull  left,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
abyss,  he  was  so  angry  at  losing  all  his  cows  that  he  chased  the  bull 
over  too. 

Kobi  was  thinking  about  this  story  when  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  break  in  the  fence  at  the  edge  of  the  drop.  He  went  back  to  the 
hut  to  get  a  hammer  and  nails  and  a  new  piece  of  wood  to  make  it 
strong.  "I  hope  we  don't  lose  any  of  our  cows  this  summer,"  he 
thought. 

After  supper,  Uncle  Jacob  said:  "No  bells  tonight,  Kobi.  We  must 
get  to  bed  early.  This  hut  must  be  clean  when  your  mother  comes  in 
the  morning.  We  will  not  be  dirty  herders  tomorrow  at  least." 


9.  VISITORS 

THE  clean  milk  buckets  stood  in  a  row  on  the  bench.  The  floor 
of  the  hut  was  swept  clean.  Uncle  Jacob  said  Kobi  was  a  good 
bedmaker.  The  red  feather  comfort  lay  on  the  bed  without  a  single 
wrinkle.  Kobi  put  a  bowl  of  flowers  on  the  table,  and  the  hut  was 
ready  for  the  visitors. 

Kobi  was  chopping  wood  when  he  heard  a  faint  "Yoo — hoo — oo." 
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He  dropped  his  ax.  Blass  barked.  Kobi  and  the  dog  ran  to  the  edge 
of  the  knoll.  Far  down  the  trail  he  saw  two  dark  moving  dots. 
Visitors. 

Kobi  knew  Grittli  when  she  was  still  far  away.  But  the  woman 
with  her  did  not  look  like  his  mother.  As  they  got  closer  he  saw  it  was 
Aunt  Marie,  Uncle  Jacob's  wife,  and  not  his  mother  at  all. 

Grittli  ran  to  meet  him,  and  hugged  him  close.  She  was  as  happy 
to  see  him  as  he  was  to  see  her. 

"Where  is  Mother?  She  wrote  she  was  coming,"  Kobi  asked. 
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"She's  not  feeling  well,"  said  Aunt  Marie.  "She  thought  she  had 
better  not  climb  the  mountains  today.  I  came  so  that  Grittli  would 
not  be  disappointed." 

"Is  Mother  sick?"  asked  Kobi. 

"No,  not  really  sick,"  replied  his  aunt.  "She  will  be  all  right  very 
soon.  When  you  come  home  in  September,  she  will  have  a  big  sur- 
prise waiting  for  you." 

She  spoke  in  such  a  happy  way  that  Kobi  was  not  worried  about 
his  mother. 

When  they  reached  the  stone  hut  on  the  hill,  Grittli  had  to  be 
shown  everything,  but  first  of  all  she  wanted  to  inspect  the  goats 
Narrli  and  Lusti. 

"How  big  they  are  now!"  she  said.  "Is  Narrli  still  foolish?" 

"No,  she  isn't;  she  is  smart,  just  as  Grandfather  said  she  would 
be.  She  climbs  to  the  highest  places  in  the  mountains  and  never  has 
hurt  herself  yet." 

Kobi  showed  his  sister  the  barn;  the  great  old  pine  tree  he  loved; 
the  cheese  kettle;  and  the  big  pile  of  wood  he  himself  had  chopped. 
He  showed  her  his  callused  thumb  and  his  strong  brown  arms.  She 
admired  them  as  a  good  sister  should  and  this  made  Kobi  happy. 

Uncle  Jacob  and  Aunt  Marie  sat  in  the  hut  and  talked  and  talked. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long  time.  Kobi  asked  his  Uncle: 
"Uncle,  may  I  take  Grittli  up  the  mountain  and  find  gentians  and 
edelweiss?  She  can  take  a  bouquet  of  flowers  back  to  Mother.  That 
will  make  her  feel  better." 

"All  right,  but  don't  take  any  chances  and  climb  steep  places  to 
find  edelweiss." 
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"No,  I'll  be  careful,"  said  Kobi. 

Of  course  Narrli  and  Lusti  had  to  go  along  too.  Grittli  and  Kobi 
wandered  up  through  the  forest. 

"It  is  just  like  the  forest  at  home,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  see  that  dead  stump  over  there?"  asked  Kobi.  "We  cut 
down  that  tree  yesterday.  The  forester  lets  us  take  only  the  dead 
wood." 

Kobi  knew  just  where  edelweiss  grew.  Grittli  followed  him  until 
he  reached  a  cliff  that  slanted  upward  a  few  feet.  On  a  narrow  ledge 
above  the  cliff,  edelweiss  might  be  found. 

"Don't  climb  up  there,  Kobi.  You  promised  Uncle  Jacob." 

"Oh,  that  isn't  steep  at  all.  If  I  did  fall  I  couldn't  hurt  myself. 
Just  watch  me,"  said  Kobi. 

He  stuck  his  knowing  toes  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks  and  climbed 
up  like  a  goat.  He  was  almost  at  the  top  when  a  loose  rock  gave  way 
and  he  slipped,  but  he  grabbed  the  root  of  a  shrub  in  time  and  pulled 
himself  up. 

"I  knew  edelweiss  would  be  growing  here,"  he  said.  "Just  the 
place  to  find  them." 

He  held  out  a  bunch  of  the  white  hairy  flowers  for  Grittli  to  see. 
"Lots  and  lots  of  edelweiss,"  he  said. 

As  Kobi  stood  on  his  high  perch  and  looked  across  the  valley  to  the 
distant  mountains,  he  saw  something  moving. 

"Grittli,"  he  called,  "I  see  animals  moving  along  a  ledge  of  the 
opposite  mountain." 

"I  can't  see  anything,"  answered  his  sister.  "The  cliff  is  right  in 
the  way." 
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"Come,  I'll  pull  you  up,  and  then  you  can  see  them,"  said  Kobi. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Grittli  timidly. 

"Oh,  come  on.  I'll  pull  you  up." 

Kobi  lay  down  on  the  rocks  and  stretched  out  his  hand.  Grittli 
stretched  out  hers.  The  hands  met,  and  he  pulled  her  up  the  little 
cliff. 

"Yes,  I  see  them  too,  now,"  she  said.  "What  are  they,  cows?" 

"Cows?  Of  course  not.  Cows  couldn't  walk  on  that  ledge  without 
falling  down.  They're  mountain  goats  —  chamois.  You  hardly  see 
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them  any  more.  Nobody  can  shoot  them,  either.  If  a  hunter  did  and 
was  found  out,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  money. 

"Chamois  can  climb  places  where  no  other  animal  can  go.  See  them 
right  on  that  narrow  ledge.  If  they  slipped  they  would  fall  down  and 
kill  themselves.  But  they  never  slip." 

The  children  watched  the  chamois  for  a  long  time.  Then  Kobi 
helped  Grittli  slide  down  the  embankment.  He  followed.  On  their 
way  back  to  the  hut  they  found  alpine  rose  that  grew  on  low  bushes. 
They  picked  gentians,  as  blue  as  the  sea.  Grittli  made  two  wreaths  of 
flowers  for  the  necks  of  the  goats. 

They  reached  home  just  as  Aunt  Marie  was  frying  sausage.  Kobi 
had  had  only  bread  and  milk  to  eat  all  summer  long,  so  sausage  tasted 
wonderful.  Besides,  Aunt  Marie  had  brought  six  jars  of  cherry  jam 
and  pear  butter  and  a  dozen  almond  tarts. 

When  Kobi  told  his  uncle  about  the  chamois  they  had  seen,  Uncle 
Jacob  said  they  were  lucky.  "Few  people  see  them  any  more,"  he  told 
them.  "They  are  rarer  than  edelweiss.  You  should  ask  your  Grand- 
father to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Swiss  hunter  who  boasted  about 
all  the  chamois  he  had  killed.  One  day  a  chamois  lured  him  along  a 
narrow  ledge.  When  he  could  not  turn  back,  the  animal  shoved  the 
hunter  over  the  cliff." 

"Served  him  right,"  answered  Kobi. 

Then  Aunt  Marie  asked  Uncle  Jacob:  "What  kind  of  cowherd  is 
Kobi  getting  to  be,  Jacob?  I  must  tell  his  mother  when  we  get  home." 

"You  can  tell  her,"  answered  Jacob,  "that  he  is  a  happy  boy.  He 
doesn't  complain  even  if  there  is  a  lot  of  wood  to  chop.  That  is  a 
great  deal.  He's  learning  to  ring  the  big  bells  too,  and  you  should  hear 
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him  call  the  cows  in  the  evening.  He's  a  good  bedmaker;  look  at  the 
bed  be  made  this  morning.  He  has  a  big  callus  on  his  thumb;  that 
proves  he's  a  good  milker. 

"Of  course  he's  never  been  alone  with  the  cows,"  continued  Uncle 
Jacob,  "so  I  don't  know  if  he  would  keep  his  head  or  not.  But  you  can 
tell  his  mother  I  never  had  a  happier  boy  than  Kobi  in  the  mountains. 
She'll  be  surprised  when  he  comes  home  to  see  what  a  man  he  is  get- 
ting to  be." 

Uncle  Jacob  was  silent  a  little  while.  He  was  thinking  hard.  Then 
he  said:  "Do  you  know,  Marie,  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  test  Kobi. 
If  I  go  down  to  the  village  with  you  tonight  and  see  how  Kobi's 
mother  is,  I  can  come  back  in  time  for  the  milking  in  the  morning. 
This  will  give  Kobi  a  chance  to  take  care  of  the  cows  all  alone.  It's 
been  a  beautiful  day  and  looks  as  if  a  fine  night  with  a  moon  is  ahead 
of  us.  Kobi  could  not  have  seen  chamois  on  the  mountain  if  it  were 
not  very  clear  weather.  I  know  how  far  that  mountain  is. 

"I  can  help  milk  the  cows  before  we  start,  Kobi  can  finish,  and  I'll 
be  back  in  time  to  start  the  cheese  in  the  morning.  How  will  that  be, 
Kobi?"  Uncle  Jacob  asked. 

"Fine,"  answered  Kobi. 

Kobi  was  both  glad  and  sorry  when  Grittli,  Aunt  Marie,  and 
Uncle  Jacob  started  down  the  trail  toward  home.  He  was  sorry  be- 
cause it  would  be  lonely  in  the  mountains,  and  glad  to  be  left  with 
so  much  responsibility.  But  he  had  to  get  back  to  the  milking,  so  he 
could  not  waste  time  thinking  about  himself. 


10.  A  LONELY  NIGHT 


WHEN  Kobi  had  finished  milking  the  cows,  he  carried  the 
milk  into  the  hut  and  poured  it  out  into  flat  wooden 
bowls,  which  he  put  away  in  the  cool  milk  room.  Then  he  ate  his 
usual  supper  of  goats'  milk  and  great  hunks  of  heavy  bread.  Supper 
over,  the  boy  sat  on  an  old  bench  just  outside  the  cabin,  watching 
the  evening  shadows. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  and  so  clear  that  Kobi  could  see 
the  cows  grazing  on  Schwarz  Alp  across  the  valley.  He  could  even 
hear  Sepp's  dog  bark. 
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Shadows  slowly  drowned  each  bright  green  Alp  in  gray,  as  night 
crept  up  and  up  along  both  sides  of  the  valley.  In  a  short  time,  only 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  shone  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  Soon 
the  gray  shadows  covered  them  too,  and  the  world  faded  into 
darkness. 

Slowly  stars  came  out.  By  the  faint  glow  in  the  eastern  sky,  Kobi 
knew  the  moon  would  rise.  As  it  grew  still  darker,  a  bird  called  sadly 
in  the  forest  beyond  the  hut.  It  sang  as  if  it  had  lost  something  it 
would  never  find  again. 

Kobi  saw  a  light  flicker  in  Sepp's  hut.  On  Hoch  Alp  the  cows 
grazed  restlessly.  Every  few  minutes  they  stopped  in  their  feeding 
and  looked  around  as  if  they  heard  someone  coming.  Blass  the  dog  lay 
panting  at  Kobi's  feet,  his  red  tongue  hanging  from  his  mouth,  for 
it  was  warm.  Usually  when  the  sun  went  down  the  night  was  cold, 
but  this  night  Kobi  thought  the  air  very  sultry. 

The  world  outside  was  so  unfriendly  that  Kobi  went  into  the  cabin 
and  lit  the  lamp.  Blass  always  slept  in  the  barn,  but  on  this  strange 
night  Kobi  called  him  into  the  hut  for  company. 

But  even  with  the  light  shining  in  the  old  lamp  on  the  rough  table 
and  Blass  panting  beside  him,  Kobi  still  felt  the  world  was  unfriendly. 
Earlier  than  usual  he  put  out  the  light,  and  crawled  into  bed.  But  it 
too  was  lonely,  without  Uncle  Jacob. 

Kobi  lay  thinking  about  the  day  that  had  just  gone:  the  edelweiss 
he  had  picked  high  on  the  top  of  the  mountain;  the  chamois  that 
crept  along  the  cliffs;  Grittli,  Mother,  Aunt  Marie. 

It  was  so  hot,  Kobi  threw  off  the  goose-feather  pad.  The  wind  rose. 
A  shutter  banged.  Kobi  heard  a  stick  of  wood  slip  from  the  woodpile 


outside.  An  ax  leaning  against  the  hut  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  soft 
thud. 

Kobi  would  never  have  heard  these  little  noises  if  Uncle  Jacob  had 
been  there.  But  tonight  they  made  him  afraid. 

He  thought  of  Franzli  in  the  story  Grandfather  had  told  so  often, 
the  old  story  of  "The  Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Yodel."  That  boy  had 
slept  all  alone  in  an  Alpine  hut  too.  What  if  a  giant  should  come  to 
this  cabin  tonight  and  give  to  him,  Kobi,  the  gift  of  yodeling  like  Uli 
the  cheesemaker?  Everything  seemed  possible  tonight. 

The  wind  whined  louder  as  it  rose.  Kobi  heard  the  goats  bleating 
outside.  Even  Blass  was  restless.  He  could  not  find  a  comfortable 
place  to  sleep.  He  walked  around  the  cabin  from  spot  to  spot,  never 
quiet. 

Suddenly  the  door  blew  open.  Blass  growled.  Kobi  was  so  startled 
he  jumped  out  of  bed  to  bolt  the  door.  But  before  he  did  this,  he 


peered  out  of  doors.  The  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds.  The  stars 
were  gone.  Was  a  storm  coming? 

Hurriedly  he  climbed  back  into  bed.  But  he  did  not  stay  long,  for 
drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  gently  upon  the  roof.  Through  the  win- 
dow Kobi  saw  a  bright  fork  of  lightning  flare  and  disappear. 

Grandfather  had  told  him  many  a  story  from  his  own  boyhood 
of  storms  that  came  and  disappeared  in  an  hour,  leaving  behind  them 
ruined  bridges,  dead  cattle,  broken  barns. 

He  knew  how  suddenly  the  weather  changed  in  the  mountains. 
Animals  felt  it  before  people  did.  Kobi  thought  of  the  panting  dog, 
the  restless  cows,  the  sad  bird  in  the  forest.  He  must  drive  the  cows 
into  the  barn  at  once. 
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He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  lit  the  lamp.  He  pulled  on  his  heavy 
Woolen  trousers,  his  hobnailed  shoes,  and  a  warm  coat.  By  the  time 
his  black  leather  cap  was  on  his  head,  the  rain  was  pouring  down. 

He  unbolted  the  door  and  ran  into  the  storm;  it  was  so  dark  he 
could  see  only  when  the  lightning  flashed.  When  he  reached  the  barn 
he  pulled  open  the  door,  and  the  cows  and  goats  piled  in  pell-mell, 
happy  for  a  roof.  Kobi  lit  a  lantern.  Each  cow  stood  in  her  own  stall. 
But  thirteen  stalls  were  still  empty.  Thirteen  cows  were  missing.  He 
must  find  them. 

When  Kobi,  followed  by  Blass,  raced  once  again  into  the  night, 
the  rain  was  coming  down  so  hard  he  was  soon  wet  to  the  skin.  His 
feet  sloshed  about  in  his  soggy  shoes  as  he  ran  here  and  there  over 
Hoch  Alp,  looking  everywhere  for  the  lost  cows.  The  thunder  was 
deafening.  Each  peal  bounded  back  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
echoing  time  and  time  again.  Before  one  died  away  another  peal  of 
thunder  had  taken  its  place.  The  noise  was  earsplitting.  Lightning 
flashed  every  second.  Kobi  could  see  everything  clearly,  but  he  did 
not  see  any  cows. 

Then  he  remembered  Uncle  Jacob  had  told  him  never  to  let  cows 
stand  under  trees  during  a  storm.  He  said  lightning  often  hit  the 
trees. 

There  was  but  one  tree  on  Hoch  Alp.  That  was  the  crooked  old 
pine  tree  on  the  north  side,  near  the  steep  cliffs.  It's  a  long  way  to 
the  old  tree,  thought  Kobi  as  he  slipped  through  the  wet  grass.  Once 
he  fell  headlong  on  his  face.  But  he  struggled  up  and  on.  He  was  so 
worried  about  the  lost  cows  that  he  had  no  time  to  fear  the  wind,  the 
thunder,  the  lightning. 
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When  at  last  he  reached  the  tree,  Kobi  saw  a  dark  mass  of  animals 
huddled  together  under  it.  Cows!  He  yelled  and  called;  Blass  barked; 
each  tried  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  storm.  Boy  and  dog  ran 
this  way  and  that,  chasing  the  frightened  animals  toward  the  distant 
barn.  It  took  a  long  time,  but  when  at  last  each  cow  stood  in  her 
stall,  Kobi  saw  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  lantern  that  one  stall 
was  still  empty.  It  was  Roslie's  stall  —  Roslie,  the  fine  prize  heifer  he 
had  promised  Mrs.  Bach  to  guard  so  carefully  and  bring  back  to 
Wolfram's  Castle  in  September.  Where  could  Roslie  be? 

Once  more  the  boy  and  his  dog  went  into  the  storm.  It  was  even 
worse  than  before.  Peals  of  thunder  boomed  against  the  rocks  like 
giant  cannon.  Kobi  and  Blass  raced  from  one  end  of  the  Alp  to  the 
other,  looking  everywhere. 

Perhaps  I  have  missed  her  near  the  tree,  thought  Kobi,  and  he  ran 
on  and  on  until  he  could  hardly  breathe  and  his  heart  beat  wildly. 

He  was  near  the  old  tree  when  suddenly  a  sheet  of  living  white  fire 
dropped  out  of  the  sky  and  struck  the  ground  before  him.  Kobi  fell 
on  his  knees.  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  He  smelled  burning 
wood. 

He  was  helpless,  afraid,  trembling  all  over.  His  ears  hurt  and  he 
could  not  see  —  he  could  not  get  to  his  feet. 

Strangely  enough  this  last  fierce  blinding  stroke  of  lightning  was 
the  last  to  flash  that  night  on  Hoch  Alp.  Kobi  heard  the  thunder  die 
slowly  away,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  sound  of  the  great 
bells  died  in  the  church  tower  on  feast  days.  The  wind  drove  the  sul- 
len clouds  before  it  like  an  army  beaten  in  battle.  The  rain  stopped. 
The  moon  looked  through  a  clear  bit  of  sky. 
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Kobi  could  hardly  believe  the  world  had  not  ended.  As  he  looked 
around,  his  trembling  stopped.  He  saw  where  the  lightning  had 
struck.  It  had  split  the  tree  in  two.  One  great  gnarled  limb  lay  across 
the  fence,  breaking  it  down.  The  old  pine  had  lost  its  last  battle  with 
the  storm. 

In  the  strange  calm  that  followed,  Kobi  heard  a  faint  sound. 
It  seemed  to  come  up  from  between  the  canyon  walls.  He  ran  to  the 
tree  and  leaned  over  the  broken  fence,  peering  down  into  the  dark 
canyon.  He  heard  a  soft  sad  "moo."  As  he  looked  into  the  darkness, 
he  thought  he  saw  something  move.  He  called: 

"Roslie,  Roslie!"  and  another  "moo"  came  out  of  the  canyon. 

Kobi  knew  the  cliff  wall  as  well  in  the  darkness  as  he  knew  it  in 
the  daylight.  Many  an  afternoon  he  had  sat  there  and  studied  its 
rocky  forms.  From  the  edge,  the  cliff  sloped  gently  down  and  ended 
in  a  narrow  shelf  of  rock  in  the  side  of  the  canyon  wall.  Then  it 
plunged  straight  down  for  over  a  hundred  feet  to  meet  the  noisy 
stream  far  below. 

Roslie  must  have  been  knocked  over  by  the  broken  limb.  Or  she 
might  have  jumped  over  in  fright.  "Be  still,  Roslie."  He  slid  down  the 
incline  and  landed  beside  the  heifer.  She  licked  his  hands. 

"Don't  move,  Roslie,"  Kobi  whispered  to  her.  "Don't  move."  And 
with  these  words  the  boy  clambered  up  the  cliff  and  raced  with  all  his 
strength  toward  the  distant  barn,  to  get  a  rope.  Fear  lent  him  wings. 

When  Kobi  returned  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  and  once  more  slid 
down  to  the  rocky  shelf,  Roslie  was  still  there.  He  tied  the  rope 
around  her  neck  and  fastened  it  to  a  stout  root  that  stuck  out  of  the 
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rocks.  Then  he  said  to  her:  "Roslie,  I'm  going  away.  But  I'll  be  back 
soon  and  pull  you  up.  Stay  here,  Roslie,  I'll  be  back." 

As  Kobi  had  raced  to  the  barn  for  the  rope,  he  had  thought  of  a 
plan.  He  would  go  down  into  the  valley,  cross  the  river,  climb  up  to 
Schwarz  Alp,  and  get  Sepp.  Sepp  was  strong.  He  and  Sepp  together 
could  pull  the  heifer  out  of  the  canyon. 

The  moon  shone  so  brightly  as  Kobi  hurried  down  the  muddy 
trail  into  the  valley  that  he  could  hardly  believe  death  had  walked 
on  the  Alp  only  a  few  minutes  before.  The  creek  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  roared,  swollen  into  a  river.  The  foot  bridge  seemed  to 
hang  by  a  thread.  Kobi  crossed  it  carefully.  As  he  climbed  up  toward 
Schwarz  Alp  Sepp  saw  him  coming. 

"Come  and  help  me!"  cried  Kobi  to  his  friend,  and  then  he  hur- 
riedly told  him  the  story  of  Roslie.  "Hurry  up,"  he  cried,  plucking  at 
Sepp's  sleeve.  "Of  course  I'll  come,"  Sepp  said.  He  ran  to  the  barn, 
and  came  back  with  a  thick  heavy  rope  curled  over  his  shoulder. 

"When  the  boys  arrived  on  Hoch  Alp  a  half-hour  later,  Roslie  was 
still  there.  They  could  hear  her  chewing  her  cud  on  her  little  haven 
of  rock. 

"Imagine  that,"  laughed  Sepp,  out  of  breath  with  the  steep  climb, 
"chewing  her  cud!  She's  not  hurt  at  all." 

Kobi  grabbed  one  end  of  the  rope,  and  slid  down  the  embankment. 
He  put  the  rope  around  the  heifer's  neck,  and  threw  the  other  end  to 
his  friend  on  the  bank,  who  wound  it  around  the  old  tree-trunk, 
which  was  still  standing.  Then  Sepp  called:  "Steady,  Kobi.  Push!" 

Kobi  pushed,  Sepp  pulled  on  the  rope.  Roslie  did  her  best.  She 
knew  the  boys  were  trying  to  help  her,  but  the  rocks  were  slippery 
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and  she  always  slid  back.  The  boys  tried  time  and  time  again  until 
they  were  both  out  of  breath. 

"We  may  have  to  wait  until  Uncle  Jacob  comes,"  cried  Kobi. 

"Let's  try  once  more,"  argued  Sepp.  "If  she  doesn't  come  up  then, 
I'll  go  and  get  Father." 

So  once  more  they  pushed  and  pulled  Roslie.  The  bank  was  full  of 
holes,  washed  out  by  the  storms  that  had  fallen  on  the  Alp  in  many 
years.  By  accident  Roslie  put  a  hind  foot  in  a  hole  just  as  Kobi  pushed 
her  from  behind.  Suddenly,  almost  without  knowing  how  it  hap- 
pened, Roslie  walked  up  the  cliff  and  stood  safely  on  the  Alp. 

The  faint  gray  of  dawn  was  pouring  over  the  mountains  as  the 
tired,  sleepy  boys  drove  the  heifer  into  the  barn.  "Come  and  have 
something  to  eat,"  said  Kobi  to  Sepp,  putting  his  arm  over  his 
shoulder  in  affection. 

"No,  sorry,  Kobi.  I've  got  to  get  home  and  help  Father  milk.  But 
tonight  I'll  come  over."  Sepp  hurried  down  the  trail. 

Kobi  could  hardly  drag  himself  into  the  cabin,  he  was  so  tired  and 
hungry. 

He  took  off  his  muddy  shoes  and  his  wet  coat;  he  poured  himself  a 
bowl  of  milk  and  cut  a  thick  piece  of  bread.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a 
bench,  his  back  to  the  door. 

Kobi  did  not  hear  the  quick  footstep,  until  he  felt  a  pair  of  strong 
arms  around  him,  holding  him  tight.  And  Uncle  Jacob's  voice  was 
saying:  "Kobi,  Kobi,  my  brave  herder." 

Uncle  Jacob  had  met  Sepp  as  he  crossed  the  broken  bridge  in  the 
valley,  and  Sepp  had  told  him  about  the  long  fight  to  save  Roslie. 
But  Kobi  was  so  tired  he  could  not  say  a  single  word.  He  burst  into 
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tears  as  Uncle  Jacob  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  "Never 
mind,  Kobi.  You  are  a  brave  boy!  I  woke  up  when  I  heard  the 
thunder  and  saw  lightning  flash  on  the  mountain.  I  came  as  fast  as 
I  could,  my  boy,  but  the  roads  were  rivers  of  mud.  Many  of  the 
bridges  were  washed  away.  In  all  of  my  life  in  the  mountains  I've 
never  seen  a  storm  like  this.  Many  a  cow  was  lost,  I  know.  I  prayed 
for  you,  Kobi,  all  alone  with  those  cows  in  such  a  storm.  Your  mother 
will  be  proud  of  you.  You  are  a  real  cowherd  now,  Kobi,  as  good  as 
any  man!"  But  the  real  cowherd  was  fast  asleep,  worn  out  with  the 
work  and  the  excitement. 

Early  in  September,  a  snow  storm  fell  over  the  Alps.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  Kobi  woke,  everything  was  white.  When  the  sun  came 
out,  the  snow  melted.  But  it  was  a  warning  to  the  herders  that 
autumn  had  come. 

Uncle  Jacob  told  Kobi:  "If  we  have  another  snow  storm  like  this, 
we  must  go  home.  The  grass  is  short  now.  When  snow  covers  it  for 
a  few  hours,  the  cows  don't  get  enough  to  eat." 

The  grass  was  very  short.  Only  a  few  fall  flowers  still  bloomed  in 
the  pastures.  On  a  clear  day  Kobi  could  see  the  beech  trees,  in  the 
valley  below,  turned  red. 

Then  another  snow  storm  came,  covering  the  roofs  of  the  barn  and 
hut.  The  snow  did  not  melt  quickly. 
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"Kobi,"  said  Uncle  Jacob  as  they  were  milking  that  morning,  "I 
think  we  must  go  home,  and  go  today.  Bring  down  the  big  bells.  We 
will  start  as  soon  as  the  hut  and  barn  are  in  order." 

So  without  any  more  talk,  Kobi  and  Uncle  Jacob  drove  the  cows 
down  the  trail  toward  home.  When  they  reached  the  lowlands, 
everything  seemed  new  to  Kobi.  The  villages  were  so  crowded.  There 
were  so  many  people  everywhere.  He  had  lived  for  three  months  in  a 
world  of  only  Uncle  Jacob,  Sepp,  Uli,  the  cows,  Blass,  the  goats;  he 
had  forgotten  how  crowded  the  villages  were,  how  close  to  each  other 
the  farmhouses  were,  and  how  tiny  the  fenced  pastures  of  the 
lowlands. 

As  he  and  Uncle  Jacob  went  through  the  villages  they  saw  many 
other  processions  of  cattle.  The  snow  storm  had  driven  the  wise 
herders  from  the  mountains  that  September  day. 

When  they  reached  Uncle  Jacob's  house,  Kobi  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  eat.  He  wanted  to  get  home.  He  wanted  to  see  Mother, 
Grandfather,  Father.  He  wanted  to  play  with  Grittli,  and  he  wanted 
to  eat  fried  potatoes  covered  with  caraway  seeds,  and  hot  sausage. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  saw  his  old  brown  house  far  in  the 
distance.  The  red  geraniums  were  not  in  the  windows.  The  fields 
were  shaved  close  by  the  mowers.  The  leaves  were  falling  from  the 
pear  trees.  There  were  late  apples  still  clinging  to  the  apple  trees. 

Kobi  ran  the  last  half  mile,  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  home.  He 
pulled  open  the  heavy  kitchen  door,  and  rushed  through  the  house, 
calling:  "Grittli,  Mother,  where  are  you?  I'm  home!  It's  me  — 
Kobi!" 

Then  he  saw  his  mother.  She  was  very  beautiful,  for  she  wore  her 


fine  dress  that  she  wore  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  But  this  is 
not  Sunday,  thought  Kobi. 

As  the  boy  hugged  her,  he  cried:  "Mother,  you  have  on  your  Sun- 
day dress;  this  is  not  Sunday.  And  how  beautiful  you  are,  Mother!" 
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Mother  smiled  down  at  him,  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  said:  "Brave 
Kobi,  I  heard  all  about  that  night  in  the  storm.  Do  you  remember 
that  Aunt  Marie  told  you  we  had  a  surprise  at  home  for  you?  It 
is  upstairs  in  my  room.  Come,  Grittli,  we'll  show  him." 

Up  the  rickety  stairs  Kobi  followed  his  Mother.  Grittli  danced  on 
ahead  of  them  both.  The  three  entered  Mother's  bedroom.  Beside  her 
bed  was  the  old  wooden  cradle.  Kobi's  grandfather  had  slept  in  it 
when  he  was  a  baby;  so  had  Kobi's  father,  and  Kobi  himself.  There 
were  roses  painted  on  the  headboard,  and  between  the  roses  it  read: 
"1842." 

Kobi's  mother  lifted  a  white  cloth.  Kobi  peered  inside  as  she  said: 

"This  is  the  surprise  for  you,  Kobi.  This  is  why  I  have  on  my  best 
dress.  We  have  just  come  from  the  christening.  This  is  your  baby 
brother  —  Conrad  Tobler." 
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Close  at  the  foot  of  the  high  red  cliffs  of 
Pottery  Butte  is  a  Navajo  hogan,  a  log  and 
mud  home  like  a  brown  beehive.  This  is 
where  Dancing  Cloud  and  his  sister  Lost 
Tooth  live  with  their  family.  Although  the 
children  have  other  hogans  to  live  in  when 
they  drive  the  sheep  to  far-away  pastures,  this 
one,  the  winter  hogan,  is  their  real  home. 

Through  the  everyday  life  of  these  children 
—  tending  the  flocks,  shearing  the  sheep, 
weaving  the  blankets,  adventuring  among 
the  storied  buttes,  visiting  the  trading-post, 
listening  to  the  talk  of  their  elders  seated 
around  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  day— a 
colorful  picture  is  created  of  the  life  the 
Navajos  live  today,  a  life  which  is  very  little 
changed  from  that  of  their  legendary  fore- 
fathers. 

Conrad  Buff's  prints  depicting  the  South- 
west, and  in  particular  those  of  the  pastoral 
Indian  life  there,  are  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Buff  actually 
lived  among  the  Navajos  while  they  made 
notes  for  this  book,  and  they  were  able  to 
capture— he  in  picture  and  she  in  story— the 
color  and  simplicity  of  these  Indians  and  their 
ways  of  living. 
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